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AN  EDUCATIONAL  TEST  FOR  THE  BALLOT 

John  R.  Voorhis 


IN  A  democracy  where  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  one  are  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  all  it  must  be  regarded  as 
axiomatic  that  the  highest  and  most  sacred 
privilege  that  can  be  extended  to  and  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  citizens  composing  a  political 
unit  is  the  opportunity  for  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  participation  in  the  affairs  of  gov¬ 
ernment — national,  state,  local.  The  ballot 
is  the  agency  by  means  of  which  citizens 
express  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  through 
which  they  elect  their  representatives  in 
government.  In  such  a  constituency,  if  the 
privilege  of  franchise  is  to  be  exercised,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  ability  to  read  and 
write  intelligently  on  the  part  of  the  voter 
is  fundamental.  Whatever  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  a  voter  may  possess,  unless  he  is  cap¬ 
able  of  comprehending  the  printed  language 
and  of  expressing  himself  both  orally  and  in 
writing  in  the  prevailing  language  of  his 
country — whether  native  or  adopted — he 
cannot  intelligently  utilize  his  most  sacred 
right  of  voting.  Illiteracy,  practically  syno¬ 
nymous  with  ignorance,  should  have  no  place 
in  the  voting  population  of  America,  or  in  any 
government  in  which  laws  are  made  by  the 
people.  The  ballot  is  unsafe  when  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  illiterate,  and  a  grave  peril 
faces  and  indeed  threatens  the  stability  and 
very  foundation  of  our  national  existence 
unless  we  take  steps  to  demand  that  illiter- 
eracy  wherever  it  is  found  to  exist  be  forever 
banished. 

Have  we  in  the  United  States  any  reason 
to  fear  that  illiteracy  exists  to  any  consid¬ 
erable  extent?  What  are  we  as  a  nation. 


what  are  the  individual  states  and  the  Em¬ 
pire  State  in  particular,  doing  to  reduce  and 
remove  illiterary  where  it  exists?  More  es¬ 
pecially  what  are  we  doing  to  protect  the 
ballot  from  the  illiterate  voter?  Let  us  seek 
the  facts  and  get  at  the  true  situation. 

In  reviewing  reports  of  the  Federal  Census 
of  1920  and  also  by  examining  the  extent  of 
illiteracy  in  our  population  according  to  the 
late  army  draft,  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  facts  that  are  amazing  and  startling — 
facts  that  make  every  real  American  shudder 
and  that  demand  most  earnest  attention  and 
study.  We  find  that  the  richest  and  most 
influential  nation  of  the  world  is  among  the 
more  illiterate!  Compared  with  the  ten 
leading  nations  of  Europe  the  percentage  of 
illiteracy  is  greatest  in  America,  where  six 
per  cent,  of  our  total  population  over  ten 
years  of  age  is  illiterate.  In  1920  there  were 
4,931,905  illiterates  in  our  country  of  which 
4,332,111  were  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
And  of  this  total  number  425,022,  the  largest 
number  of  any  one  state,  resided  in  New 
York.  Moreover,  the  number  of  illiterates 
in  New  York  state  increased  during  the 
decade  1910-1920,  the  excess  in  1920  being 
19,002  above  the  total  number  in  1910. 
“The  Nation’s  illiterates  could  have  out¬ 
voted  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Alabama,  and  California  in  the 
1920  presidential  election.  This  refers  only 
to  illiterates  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
There  was  one  adult  illiterate  in  the  country 
for  every  six  persons  who  voted  for  the  pres¬ 
ident  at  the  last  election.”* 

^Journal  of  Ike  N,  E.  A.,  October,  1922,  page  3431. 
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The  figures  indicated  above,  startling  as 
they  are,  nevertheless  do  not  represent  the 
true  situation.  According  to  the  standard 
adopted  by  the  Federal  Census  enumerators, 
in  order  to  be  considered  and  counted  as 
illiterate,  a  person  must  have  made  a  con¬ 
fession  of  illiteracy.  In  the  words  of  one 
examiner,  illiteracy  figures  “should  be  under¬ 
stood  as  representing  only  those  persons  who 
have  had  no  schooling  whatsoever.”^ 

A  more  accurate  picture  of  the  true  extent 
of  illiteracy  may  be  obtained  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  reports  taken  from  the  United 
States  Army  draft  in  the  World  War.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  illiterate  men  that 
were  in  the  draft  it  is  shown  that  24.9  per 
cent,  of  the  1,552,256  men  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  thirty-one  examined  in 
connection  with  the  psychological  tests  were 
illiterate.  In  this  case  illiteracy  meant  in¬ 
ability  to  read  and  understand  newspapers 
or  other  printed  matter  and  to  write  letters 
home  or  elsewhere,  using  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  The  above  definition  seems  to  be  a 
much  more  reasonable  one  than  that  adopted 
by  the  Federal  Census  enumerators. 

One  further  quotation  will  suflSce  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  extent  of  the  menace  of  illiteracy 
upon  the  stability  of  our  nation.  Mrs. 
Cora  W.  Stewart,  Chairman  of  the  Illiteracy 
Commission  of  the  National  Education  As¬ 
sociation,  in  commenting  upon  the  results  of 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  extent  of  illiteracy 
in  the  United  States,  says: 

If  a  careful  census  were  taken  in  which  every  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  put  to  the  test  of  reading  sim¬ 
ple  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  and  writing 
simple  sentences,  the  number  of  illiterates  in 
this  country  would  approximate  ten  million  and 
the  number  of  near  illiterates  would  be  equally 
as  large.  Twenty  million  illiterates  and  near 
illiterates  in  the  United  States!  This  is  more 
than  half  the  population  of  France.  It  is  more 
than  all  the  people  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  and  Scotland  combined.  It  does 
not  take  a  vivid  imagination  to  see  the  poten¬ 
tialities  in  this  vast  illiterate  population,  or  a 
mathematician  to  calculate  what  they  might  add 
to  the  nation,  if  redeemed.* 

Wolame  S,  1920  Census,  page  10. 

•New  York  Timet,  September  9,  1923. 


The  extent  to  which  illiteracy  exists  in  our 
country  is  a  blot  on  our  national  system  of 
education  and  a  real  menace  and  disgrace 
to  the  entire  nation.  Uncle  Sam  recognized 
the  services  rendered  by  his  alien  soldiers 
by  offering  them  full  citizenship,  regardless 
of  the  length  of  time  the  recipient  had  pre¬ 
viously  lived  in  the  country.  But  on  the 
average  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  these  were 
unable  to  read  and  write  English,  according 
to  the  army  definition  of  illiteracy.  We 
wonder  whether  Uncle  Sam,  in  so  doing,  was 
really  benefiting  either  the  soldiers  or  the 
country.  Was  he  making  the  ballot  safer 
for  democracy? 

Our  second  question  is:  What  are  we  as  a 
nation,  or  what  are  the  individual  states 
doing,  to  reduce  or  wipe  out  illiteracy  where 
it  exists?  More  especially,  what  are  we  do¬ 
ing  to  protect  the  ballot  from  its  dangerous 
use  by  the  illiterate  voter?  As  a  nation  we 
are  doing  practically  nothing!  Aliens  may 
enter  our  shores  utterly  ignorant  and  illiter¬ 
ate  in  English.  The  so-called  “literacy 
test”  at  Ellis  Island  merely  requires  the 
newcomer  to  read  aloud  an  extract  not  to 
exceed  forty  words  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  any  language  whatsoever.  And  there  is 
no  guarantee  or  reason  for  belief  that  the 
reader  can  understand  the  passage  read  or  a 
single  word  of  it.  We  admit  to  citizenship 
those  aliens  who  can  meet  a  five-year  resi¬ 
dential  requirement.  True  some  acquire  a 
slight  knowledge  of  our  language  and  a  slight 
ability  to  read  and  write  during  the  required 
period  of  residence.  But  there  is  no  reading 
and  writing  test,  in  the  real  meaning  of  the 
term,  that  the  applicant  for  citizenship  must 
take  and  pass.  The  applicant  is  hastily 
examined  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  United 
States,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  possibly  the  simple  facts  of  city,  state, 
and  national  government  in  the  United 
States.  He  must,  to  be  sure,  be  able  to  un¬ 
derstand  spoken  English  and  write  his  name, 
but  there  is  no  set  or  uniform  examination 
requiring  any  definite  standard  even  in 
spoken  English,  and  frequently  the  candi¬ 
date’s  cross  or  mark  is,  alas !  considered  suflS- 
cient  to  show  his  ability  to  write  his  name. 
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The  individual  states  are  thus  left  to  them¬ 
selves  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  illiteracy 
as  it  exists  within  their  respective  borders. 
Naturally  the  public  day  schools  are  playing 
a  part  to  a  limited  extent.  But  their  ac¬ 
tivity  is  directed  more  along  the  line  of  pre¬ 
venting  illiteracy  in  the  case  of  the  native- 
born  children,  rather  than  of  helping  the 
foreign-born  adult  to  become  literate.  Here 
and  there  public  evening  schools  are  being 
organized,  affording  opportunity  to  the  adult 
illiterate  to  receive  instruction  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  English  reading  and  writing.  And 
so  we  find  a  relatively  small  number  of 
classes  established  in  evening  public  schools 
and  in  places  of  industry,  factories,  homes, 
settlements  and  associations  for  teaching 
the  English  language  and  American  citizen¬ 
ship  to  adult  men  and  women.  But,  on  the 
whole,  relatively  little  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  this  direction,  and  for  the  most  part, 
what  has  been  done  is  of  recent  origin,  called 
for  by  circumstances  forcibly  revealed  to  us 
through  the  World  W’ar.  A  general  weak¬ 
ness  in  practically  all  of  these  courses  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  become 
standardized;  there  is  no  assurance  that  the 
adult  remains  a  student  long  enough  so  that 
he  can  read  and  write  sufficiently  well  to 
enable  him  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
public  questions  on  which  he  is  to  vote  on 
election  day.  It  is  too  often  true  that  he 
comes  when  he  likes,  leaves  when  he  likes, 
and  does  what  he  likes,  wholly  regardless  of 
his  obligations  and  duties  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  which  he  lives,  moves,  and  has 
his  being. 

The  contention,  then,  may  here  be  made 
that,  in  a  democracy  where  all  may  vote, 
there  is  needed  some  kind  of  a  minimum 
standard  of  literacy,  below  which  no  one 
should  be  qualified  to  vote  and  above  which 
all  should  be  permitted  to  use  the  ballot. 
And,  until  such  a  standard  is  set  and  recog¬ 
nized  throughout  the  country,  we  shall  go 
on  in  our  English  instruction  for  adults,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  time  of  day  or  the  place  where 
the  class  may  be  conducted,  in  a  hit-or-miss, 
slipshod  sort  of  fashion.  Such  a  scheme  may 
involve  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  but 


will  make  little  return  by  way  of  a  good 
citizenry  to  the  state. 

Fortunately,  a  step  has  been  taken  in  the 
right  direction  to  bring  this  about.  In  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  as  early  as  1857,  a 
law  was  passed,  providing  that  a  voter,  un¬ 
less  prevented  by  physical  disability,  must 
be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth  in  English  and  write  his 
name.  He  was  required  “to  read  aloud  in 
full  view  and  hearing  of  the  registrars,”  and 
“in  such  a  manner  to  show  that  he  is  neither 
prompted  nor  reciting  from  memory”  five 
lines  taken  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
Commonwealth.  Sin'ce  then  nineteen  other 
states  have  adopted  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  of  some  sort  for  requiring  voters  to  be 
literate  in  English  reading  and  writing.  In 
practically  all  new  cases  the  standard  of 
reading  is  merely  ability  to  read  orally,  with 
no  assurance  that  the  new  voter  is  able  to 
understand  the  passage  read;  the  material 
is  taken  either  from  the  State  or  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  writing  standard  is 
merely  the  ability  to  copy  words  from  print 
or  to  sign  one’s  name.  In  short,  ability  to 
read  and  write  English  “intelligibly”  is  all 
that  is  required  of  new  voters.  No  reference 
whatever  is  made  to  a  demand  that  the  new 
voter  be  able  to  read  and  write  intelligently 
or  with  understanding. 

The  greatest  advance  by  way  of  literacy 
qualifications  of  our  voters  was  made  in  1923, 
when  the  New  York  State  Legislature,  act¬ 
ing  in  accordance  with  a  constitutional 
amendment  passed  by  the  people  in  1921, 
by  a  very  large  majority  enacted  a  law  where¬ 
by  all  new  voters  are  required  to  produce 
evidence  of  literacy  at  the  polls,  either  at 
the  time  of  registration  or  on  election  day. 
It  provided  that  the  educational  authorities 
of  the  state  through  the  State  Board  of 
Regents  should  have  sole  authority  to  make 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  literacy. 

The  Regents  have  very  wisely  deviated 
from  the  traditional  reading  and  writing 
tests,  and  have  set  up  for  the  first  time  an 
examination  that  scientifically  devised,  tests 
the  candidate  in  his  ability  to  read  and  write 
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English.  “The  New  York  State  Regents 
Literacy  Test,”  as  the  examination  is  called, 
is  a  combined  reading-writing  test,  substi¬ 
tuting  silent  for  oral  reading,  and  writing 
with  meaning  for  writing  from  copy  or  dic¬ 
tation.  Moreover,  the  selections  are  not 
taken  from  the  State  or  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  as  a  matter  of  fact  are  extremely 
difiicult  to  read,  but  are  simple  passages  of 
about  one  hundred  words  on  such  topics  as 
America,  Americanization,  American  His¬ 
tory  and  Government,  Citizenship  and 
Naturalization,  Civic  Duties,  Industries  and 
Occupations,  International  Relationships. 
A  sample  selection  follows: — 

NEW  YORK  STATE  REGENTS’  LITERACY 
TEST 

Read  this  and  then  write  the  answers.  Read  it  as 
many  times  as  you  need  to 

In  New  York  State  a  general  election  will  be 
held  on  November  6,  1923.  On  election  day 
every  voter  should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote.  The 
polling  place  is  a  room  where  several  election 
oflicers  meet  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and 
counting  the  ballot  of  each  voter  of  an  election 
district.  When  a  voter  enters  the  polling  place, 
he  gives  his  name  to  the  election  oflScers.  A 
citizen  votes  either  by  ballot  or  by  a  voting  ma¬ 
chine.  A  ballot  is  a  slip  of  paper.  Both  the 
ballot  and  the  voting  machine  contain  the  names 
of  the  great  political  parties  and  the  names  of 
candidates  of  each  party. 

1.  On  what  day  will  the  general  election  in 

New  York  State  be  held  in  1923.'*  . 

2.  Who  should  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  on 

election  day? . 

3.  W'hat  is  the  place  called  where  voters  vote? 

4.  What  is  it  that  election  officers  receive  and 

count? . 

5.  What  does  the  voter  give  to  the  election 

officer  when  he  enters  the  polling  place? . 

6.  How  does  a  citizen  vote? . 

7.  What  is  the  ballot? . 

8.  What  else  besides  the  names  of  the  candi' 

dates  of  each  political  party  do  both  the  ballot 
and  voting  machine  contain?  . 

The  test  is  administered  in  the  public 
schools  by  public-school  teachers.  Each 
test  is  rated  in  accordance  with  a  scoring 
key  furnished  by  the  Regents,  thus  assuring 


absolute  uniformity  in  the  marking  of  the 
paper,  regardless  of  the  locality  in  which 
the  examination  happens  to  be  taken.  A 
series  of  different  tests,  all,  however,  of  like 
difficulty,  are  devised  each  year,  so  that  a 
new  test  is  used  with  each  different  group  of 
candidates.  The  test  is  so  simple  as  to  con¬ 
struction  so  that  the  average  normal  child 
of  twelve  years  of  age  can  readily  pass  it. 

By  means  of  this  type  of  test  the  ballot 
will  be  made  safer  for  democracy  in  New 
York.  By  demanding  that  all  new  voters 
be  required  to  read  and  write  English  under- 
standingly  in  the  future;  that  is,  well  enough 
to  read  the  newspapers  or  other  printed 
matter,  well  enough  to  express  themselves  in 
writing,  we  are  safeguarding  our  citizenship. 
The  mere  ability  to  w'rite  one’s  name  or  to 
read  a  few  lines  aloud  intelligibly,  but  not 
understandingly,  might  be  a  standard  suffi¬ 
ciently  high  in  an  absolute  monarchy  ruled  by 
a  despot  but  in  a  democracy  we  must  have  no 
illiterates  who  can  vote,  and  the  right  to  vote 
should  be  given  only  to  those  who  can  read 
and  write  English  understandingly. 

Apparently  nothing  better  could  have 
been  done  than  to  have  designated  public 
schools  as  places  where  the  examination  of 
new  voters  is  to  be  held,  and  the  public- 
school  teachers  as  the  persons  to  conduct 
the  examination.  No  group  of  p)eople  are 
as  well  qualified  for  conducting  the  test,  by 
the  very  nature  of  their  profession  and  expe¬ 
rience,  as  trained  teachers.  Moreover,  by 
placing  the  examination  in  the  schools,  we  are 
bringing  these  institutions  one  step  nearer  to 
the  life  of  the  people,  and  making  them  the 
educational  centers  of  the  community. 

Speed  the  day  when  other  states  shall 
follow  the  example  set  by  New  York  in  1923! 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  may  yet  adopt  such  a  test  by  congres¬ 
sional  act.  Why  should  not  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  devise  a 
test  of  this  type,  to  be  given  to  all  new  citi¬ 
zens,  and  administered  in  the  schools  of  the 
entire  nation  by  the  public-school  teachers  of 
the  entire  nation  ?  No  better  piece  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  could  be  carried  out  than  this. 


INTELLIGENCE  TESTS  AND  DEMOCRACY  IN  EDUCATION 

Thomas  M.  Thompson 


i  ^HE  rapid  development  of  standard- 
I  ized  general  intelligence  and  educa- 
tional  tests  in  the  past  fifteen  years 
has  brought  about  an  interesting  situation. 
Like  all  young  things,  this  new  movement 
is  suffering  from  growing  pains,  and  from  the 
conservative  attitude  of  the  human  mind 
toward  all  things  new.  One  of  the 
prominent  features  of  the  movement  is  the 
public  interest  it  has  aroused  (an  interest 
which  had  its  origin  probably  in  the  results  of 
testing  in  the  army)  and  the  accompanying 
misinterpretation  and  misunderstanding  of 
the  nature,  purposes,  and  uses  of  tests.  One 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  this  public 
interest  centers  around  the  relation  of  tests 
to  democracy  in  society.  This  concern  for 
the  bearing  of  the  use  of  tests  on  our  demo¬ 
cratic  society  is  not,  however,  confined  to 
the  laity,  but  is  voiced  not  infrequently  by 
persons  both  high  and  low  actively  and 
professionally  engaged  in  education.  Per¬ 
sons  of  both  classes  who  are  concerned  about 
our  democracy  see  in  the  fast  spreading  use 
of  tests  in  our  schools  and  in  such  move¬ 
ments  as  was  organized  in  Boston  in  July, 
1922,  to  “find  and  foster  gifted  children,” 
a  tendency  to  set  up  intellectual  classes  and 
a  grave  menace  to  our  democratic  society. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to 
consider  the  present  and  possible  uses  of 
standardized  tests  from  the  social  point  of 
view,  keeping  in  mind  their  bearing  both 
on  social  efficiency  and  on  democracy.  Most 
of  the  discussion  will  be  applicable  chiefly 
or  only  to  “ability”  or  general  intelligence 
tests  as  distinguished  from  “achievement” 
or  educational  tests;  but  when  anything 
said  would  have  application  to  educational 
tests,  it  should  be  considered  as  being  so 
intended.  It  will  not  be  necessary  often 
to  make  the  distinction  in  the  body  of  the 
discussion. 


I.  PURPOSES  AND  USES  OF  TESTS 

The  most  common  uses  of  tests  in  our 
schools  have  been,  (1)  to  classify  pupils  on 
the  basis  of  native  capacity  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  in  school,  (2)  to  determine  probable 
success  in  school,  (3)  to  furnish  a  basis  for 
grading  and  promotion,  (4)  to  secure  data 
for  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  from  certain 
courses  or  from  the  school,  and  (5)  to  aid  in 
vocational  guidance.  These  various  uses 
will  be  discussed  in  the  order  named. 

(1)  Classifying  pupils  on  the  basis  of  ability 
and  accomplishment  in  school.  One  of  the 
first  questions  that  suggest  themselves  in 
this  connection  is  just  what  intelligence 
tests  measure.  The  proponents  of  tests 
claim,  of  course,  that  they  measure  general  in¬ 
telligence  or  native  capacity  to  learn  through 
experience  as  distinguished  from  the  results 
of  training.  They  are  not  disturbed  by  the  . 
objection  that  the  nature  of  the  so-called  ^ 
general  intelligence  or  native  capacity  is  notw 
known  and  therefore  can  not  be  measured. 
They  freely  admit  that  the  nature  of  it  is 
not  known,  but  they  point  to  the  fact  that 
other  things,  e.  g.,  electricity,  were  measured 
for  a  long  time  without  their  nature  being 
much  better  known  than  that  of  intelligence. 

At  least,  electricity  is  measured  for  the 
purposes  of  charging  for  current  used  and  for 
other  practical  purposes.  And  even  though 
we  may  feel  inclined  to  object  to  the  amount 
of  our  light  bill,  we  do  not  contend  that  the 
light  meter  is  not  a  satisfactorily  accurate 
instrument  of  the  measure  of  electric  current. 

We  could  measure  the  quantity  or  degree  of 
physical  objects  in  various  ways,  as  weight 
or  size,  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the 
object  or  even  what  it  was.  Then  why  not 
the  same  for  general  intelligence  or  native 
capacity?  Perhaps  not  enough  use  has 
been  made  yet  of  intelligence  tests  to  deter- 
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mine  empirically  this  question  beyond  a 
doubt,  but  results  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  they  do  measure  native  capacity  to  a 
practicable  degree,  and  surely  there  is  not 
any  a  'priori  reason  to  the  contrary.  The  as¬ 
sumption,  then,  on  which  intelligence  testing 
is  based,  if  it  is  an  assumption,  is  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  native  capacity  or  native 
intelligence,  that  this  native  capacity  or 
general  intelligence,  after  it  has  reached  its 
limit  of  development,  which  probably  oc¬ 
curs  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  sixteen 
in  the  average  person,  is  fairly  constant  and 
is  probably  little,  if  at  all,  affected  by  train¬ 
ing,  except  that  one’s  environment  furnishes 
the  material  by  which  it  is  developed  and 
made  evident.  The  advocates  of  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  do  not  accept  the  position  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  recently  published  excellent 
book,^  viz.,  that  “The  capacity  to  know  is 
limitless  .  .  or  that  “  What  can  hered¬ 
ity  give  that  immediate  science  and  devo¬ 
tion  can  not  supply?  ”  or  that  “ ....  I, 
for  one,  should  be  loth  to  accept  as  final, 
V  in  these  days  of  changing  concepts,  a  theory 
which  imputed  so  little  of  reason  and  so 
much  of  partiality  and  cruelty  to  natural 
law  as  do  current  beliefs  of  heredity.” 
Neither  do  they  accept  Bagley’s  suggested 
alternative  that  “horizontal  growth”  can 
make  up  for  deficiencies  in  “vertical  growth.” 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  science  does  not 
know  how  much  of  one’s  accomplishment  in 
life  is  due  to  heredity  and  how  much  to 
environmental  factors.  It  is  not  known 
what  science  may  yet  determine  as  to  the 
inheritance  of  the  determinants  of  intelli¬ 
gence  when  it  is  finally  determined  what 
those  determinants  are.  But,  in  the  light 
of  our  present  knowledge,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  things  as  number  and 
arrangement  of  and  connections  between 
brain  cells  probably  play  a  predominant 
part  in  one’s  capacity  to  learn  and  to  make 
a  success  in  life;  and  what  reason  is  there  to 
doubt  that  these  characteristics,  in  their 
various  degrees  of  development,  follow  the 
normal  distribution  curve,  as  do  other 

Mother’s  Letter t  to  a  Schoolmaeter,  Anonymous,  published  by 
Alfred  A.  Knopf. 


physical  characteristics?  Is  nature  called 
partial  or  cruel  because  it  allows  a  few  to 
grow  three  feet  tall,  many  more  five  and  a 
half,  and  a  few  seven?  Is  it  called  partial 
or  cruel  because  it  allows  some  to  be  born 
into  the  world  with  only  one  arm  or  one  leg 
or  none  at  all  or  with  a  bad  thyroid  gland 
or  in  other  ways  physically  handicapped? 
From  the  finite,  human  point  of  view  such 
conditions  may  seem  cruel  and  partial,  but 
if  so,  nature  is  cruel,  for  that  is  what  we  do 
find.  It  is  for  us  who  call  ourselves  scientists 
to  accept  these  facts  as  we  find  them  and 
not  to  sentimentalize  over  them.  In  all 
these  respects  we  find  good,  bad  and  in¬ 
different.  Why,  then,  should  not  the  same 
be  true  of  the  nervous  system,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  physical  basis  of  our  mental  life?  And 
so  why  should  we  not  expect  our  mental 
capacities  to  follow  the  same  order  of 
variability? 

The  advocates  of  intelligence  tests,  then, 
contend  that  the  capacity  to  learn  (which 
is  essentially  synonymous  with  general  in¬ 
telligence)  far  from  being  limitless,  is  limited 
in  all,  and  has  different  limits  in  each  of  us, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  several  limits 
being  expressed  for  humanity  as  a  whole 
by  the  normal  distribution  curve.  Of 
course,  they  can  not  prove  this  by  any  data 
yet  available,  but  neither  can  those  who 
object  to  this  position  prove  their  side  of  the 
case,  and,  in  the  light  of  evidence  now 
available,  the  proponents  of  intelligence 
tests  seem  to  have  the  better  of  the  argu¬ 
ment. 

It  is  not  claimed,  however,  that  this  native 
capacity  can  be  measured  directly.  But 
this  again  is  no  damaging  admission.  Many 
things  are  measured,  not  directly,  but  in 
terms  of  their  results  or  of  some  concomi¬ 
tantly  varying  phenomenon;  such  as,  health 
being  measured  by  the  amount  of  money 
spent  for  doctor’s  services  or  of  heat  being 
measured  by  the  amount  of  rise  or  fall  of 
mercury  in  a  vacuum  tube.  Just  so,  native 
capacity  is  said  to  be  measured  by  the  in¬ 
dividual’s  behavior;  and  surely  the  burden 
of  proof  is  with  those  who  take  issue  with 
the  statement. 
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It  is  thought,  then,  that  intelligence  tests 
can  be  used  to  measure  the  varying  degrees 
of  native  capacity  in  the  diflFerent  pupils 
in  a  class  in  school  and  that  these  pupils 
can  be  grouped  on  the  basis  of  their  degree 
of  intelligence  into  groups  which  might  be 
designated  as  “slow  moving”  or  “dull,” 
“medium”  or  “average,”  and  “bright” 
or  “fast  moving”  or  any  such  other  ter¬ 
minology  as  one  might  see  fit  to  adopt. 

(2)  Determining  degree  of  probable  suc¬ 
cess  in  school.  This  determination  of  the 
degree  of  native  capacity  furnishes  a  basis 
for  determining  probable  degree  of  success 
in  school.  Notice  the  conservative  nature 
of  the  claim :  probable  degree  of  success.  All 
believers  in  the  practicability  of  intelligence 
testing  admit  that  this  determination  is 
only  probable,  not  absolute.  They  freely 
admit  that  tests  as  yet  are  not  accurate 
enough  to  make  this  determination  anything 
more  than  probable.  So  when  a  child  is 
placed  in  a  group  on  the  strength  of  data 
from  an  intelligence  test,  and  it  is  found 
from  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  work 
done  by  him  that  he  does  not  belong  in  that 
group,  he  is  changed,  regardless  of  his  rating 
on  the  test,  if  the  school  officials  use  the  test 
with  intelligence.  And  the  success  with 
which  this  grouping  is  used  in  our  schools  is 
good  evidence  of  the  practical  value  of  in¬ 
telligence  tests  as  measuring  instruments. 

It  might  be  said  at  this  point  that  prog¬ 
nostic  educational  tests  also  may  be  used 
to  determine  one’s  probable  success,  but  in 
this  case  it  is  success  in  a  particular  subject, 
rather  than  success  in  general. 

(3)  Grading  and  promotion.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  achievement  tests,  if  worth 
anything,  would  find  one  of  their  most  com¬ 
mon  uses  in  furnishing  a  basis  for  marking 
and  promotion.  They  just  simply  perform 
the  function  that  the  traditional  examination 
has  always  performed;  and,  in  view  of  the 
scientific  way  in  which  they  are  constructed, 
the  uniform  way  in  which  they  are  adminis¬ 
tered,  and  the  objective  way  in  which  they 
are  scored,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  gen¬ 
eral  they  perform  that  function  much  better 
than  the  traditional  examination  does. 


Intelligence  tests  also  have  been  used  to 
some  extent  as  a  basis  of  marking  and 
promotion.  If  a  pupil’s  high  score  on  an 
intelligence  test  indicates  that  he  could  do 
work  in  a  grade  in  advance  of  where  he 
actually  is,  he  may  be  advanced  to  that 
grade  and  given  a  trial.  And  many  a 
pupil’s  work  has  been  made  more  interesting 
and  his  success  in  school  work  immensely 
increased  by  this  means. 

(4)  Elimination  of  the  unfit  from  courses 
and  from  school.  Sometimes  when  a  pupil 
is  not  doing  good  work  in  school,  an  intelli¬ 
gence  test  will  reveal  the  fact  that  he  has 
not  the  mental  capacity  to  do  good  work  in 
that  particular  subject  in  which  he  is  failing, 
or  that  he  has  not  the  capacity  to  do  work 
of  the  nature  required  in  that  school,  if  his 
failure  is  general. 

Terman  tells  of  an  interesting  case  at 
Stanford  University.  A  boy  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  credentials  from  his  secondary  school 
was  not  getting  along  at  all  well  in  his  fresh¬ 
man  work  at  Stanford.  A  number  of  in¬ 
telligence  tests  were  administered,  and  on 
all  his  mental  age  ranged  from  twelve  to 
thirteen  and  a  half  years.  In  a  number  of 
achievement  tests  in  elementary  school  sub¬ 
jects  his  performance  averaged  up  to  about 
the  norm  for  the  7th  grade.  On  the  strength 
of  the  showing  made  on  these  various  tests 
he  was  dismissed  and  sent  home.  Upon 
leaving  he  remarked  that  he  was  glad  it  was 
all  over,  that  he  had  never  wanted  to  go  to 
high  school  or  college,  and  that  now  he  could 
go  back  home  and  clerk  in  his  father’s  store, 
as  he  had  always  wanted  to  do.  But  for 
the  tests  his  instructors  might  have  been  a 
long  time  discovering  the  reason  for  his  fail¬ 
ure  in  his  work,  possibly  laying  it  to  lack  of 
ambition,  to  lack  of  interest  in  college  work, 
to  too  many  social  interests,  or  what  not, 
since  he  was  good  looking,  dressed  well,  was 
a  good  mixer,  and  had  been  promptly  ini¬ 
tiated  into  a  Greek  letter  fraternity. 

(5)  Aid  in  vocational  guidance.  General 
intelligence  tests,  as  well  as  specific  trade 
tests,  are  coming  to  be  used  more  and  more 
in  vocational  guidance.  Among  other  in¬ 
teresting  things,  the  army  tests  showed  that 
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the  median  of  intelligence  for  men  coming 
from  different  occupations  in  life  was  dif¬ 
ferent.  To  name  only  a  few  classes,  it  ran 
from  laborers,  farmers,  and  teamsters  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale  through  clerks  and 
telegraphers  towards  the  middle,  to  chaplains 
and  engineer  officers  at  the  top.  It  would 
seem  tliat  these  two  inferences  might  be 
drawn  from  these  facts;  viz.,  that  (a)  the 
general  intelligence  of  persons  belonging  to 
the  same  occupation  in  life  is  fairly  homo¬ 
geneous,  and  relatively  narrow  in  range, 
and  that  (b)  some  occupations  require  a 
higher  degree  of  intelligence  for  their  success¬ 
ful  performance  than  others.  Who  would 
deny  that  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of 
intelligence  to  be  a  successful  physician  than 
a  successful  street  sweeper?  The  army 
mental  tests  simply  revealed  this  fact  in  a 
detailed  way  not  known  l)efore.  Such 
knowledge  as  this,  inexact  as  it  is,  can  be 
made  use  of  in  vocational  guidance. 

II.  TESTS  AND  SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY 

The  above  discussion  suggests  some  of 
the  lines  along  which  intelligence  and  educa¬ 
tional  tests  can  be  used  to  increase  social 
eflTiciency.  W^hatever  else  social  efficiency 
demands,  it  demands  the  fullest  possible 
amount  of  the  realization  of  the  individual’s 
biggest,  broadest,  most  inclusive,  conscious 
self.  But  this  statement  is  so  general,  ab¬ 
stract  and  vague  that  it  perhaps  means 
little.  To  be  more  specific;  the  greatest 
amount  of  self-realization  means  in  the 
first  place,  a  knowledge,  at  least  in  a  general 
way,  of  one’s  ability.  If  this  knowledge  is 
not  so  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  in¬ 
dividual,  it  is  necessary  on  the  part  of  those 
responsible  for  his  education  in  order  that 
they  may  know  what  to  exjiect  of  him  and 
what  not  to  expect  of  him.  But  it  is  well 
known  what  self-confidence,  and  thus  what 
added  power  of  accomplishment,  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ability  gives  one. 

Self-realization  means  also  the  means  and 
opportunity  of  using  and  thus  of  developing 
this  native  capacity,  whatever  degree  it  may 
be.  Colvin  has  stated  that  the  average 


European  child,  if  brought  up  from  infancy  in 
a  tribe  of  African  Pigmies,  would  appear  as  a 
moron  compared  to  his  white  brethren.  In 
an  environment  such  as  life  among  African 
Pigmies  has  to  offer  the  native  capacity  of 
the  white  child  would  not  have  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity  or  means  of  developing  to  its 
greatest  possible  degree,  and  so  there  could 
not  be  in  this  respect  a  very  great  degree  of 
self-realization.  It  might  serve  to  make 
the  point  elearer  to  remark  that  an  idiot, 
no  matter  how  rich  and  varied,  how  full  of 
content  his  surroundings,  would  remain 
an  idiot  still.  In  that  case  there  is  little 
native  capacity  to  develop,  and  hence  the 
actual  amount  of  self-realization  possible  for 
him  would  be  small. 

Other  factors  in  social  efficiency;  such  as, 
ideals,  attitudes,  broad  social  sympathies 
and  the  like,  are  not  measured  by  intelligence 
tests,  and  so  have  no  direct  bearing  on  our 
discussion,  except  as  one’s  intelligence 
makes  one’s  perception  of  his  social  relations 
more  or  less  keen,  and  enables  him  to  form 
moral  judgments. 

Now,  what  may  tests  do  in  the  way  of 
promoting  one’s  self-realization?  In  the 
first  place,  they  can  be  used  to  determine,  in 
a  measure,  the  degree  of  one’s  native  capa¬ 
city.  Not  accurately,  of  course.  No  re¬ 
sponsible  person  would  make  such  a  wild 
claim.  Not  so  accurately  as  we  can  de¬ 
termine  quantities  of  physical  objects,  but 
much  more  accurately  than  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  any  other  way.  Thus  the  first 
step  is  furnished  for  the  individual’s  self- 
realization  on  the  side  of  general  intelligence. 
It  remains  for  society  to  use  this  knowledge 
furnished  by  intelligenee  tests. 

As  was  stated  above,  tests  can  be  used  to 
determine  the  intelligence  level  of  the 
various  occupations  in  society.  The  work 
performed  by  the  army  tests  was  somewhat 
crude  and  inexact  and  possibly  not  based 
on  enough  cases.  But  crude  and  inexact 
as  it  was,  it  points  the  way  to  what  may  be 
done  when  tests  are  refined  and  improved 
so  as  to  be  more  aeeurate  instruments  of 
measure  and  when  the  problem  is  attacked 
in  a  more  systematic  way.  Then  something 
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could  be  done  toward  directing  the  individual 
into  that  sphere  of  activity  which  would  use 
to  the  best  advantage  the  capacity  heredity 
transferred  to  him.  For  a  person  can  be 
more  eflficient  socially,  in  the  sense  that  he 
will  accomplish  more  in  life  and  thus  render 
a  greater  service  to  society,  if  he  does  that 
kind  of  work  for  which  his  capacity  or  his 
ability  best  fits  him.  A  man  with  street- 
svs^eeper  intelligence  will  do  more  harm  than 
good  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  physician, 
whereas  he  performs  a  real  service  to  society 
as  a  street  sweeper;  whereas  a  man  with 
intelligence  sufficient  to  make  a  success¬ 
ful  physician  would  be  wasting  it,  and  thus 
be  failing  to  render  a  possible  service  to 
society,  if  he  were  to  make  street  sweeping 
his  livelihood.  At  this  stage  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  use  of  intelligence  tests  one  can 
not  be  specific,  but  surely  we  have  gone  far 
enough  to  see  the  general  direction  of  lines 
of  procedure. 

The  objection  might  be  made  that  the 
interests  of  the  individual  might  be  found 
to  run  counter  to  the  line  of  procedure  that 
tests  would  indicate  to  be  wise.  Quite 
true.  And  a  general  problem  is  here  to  be 
faced,  for  no  one  will  do  his  best  work  where 
he  is  not  interested.  But  McCall  has  aptly 
remarked  that  interests  are  easier  to  change 
than  native  capacity,  and  to  become  con¬ 
scious  of  what  work  one  can  do  best  often 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  shaping  one’s 
interests.  A  little  diplomacy  on  the  part 
of  those  responsible  for  the  bringing-up  and 
the  education  of  children  would  help  here. 

III.  TESTS  AND  DEMOCRACY 

The  word  “democracy”  is  used  so  glibly,  so 
loosely  and  so  unthinkingly  that  it  will  be 
well  to  try  to  fix  the  meaning  that  we  are  to 
attach  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  democracy, 
as  used  in  this  discussion,  and  as  used  as 
well  by  jieople  generally,  means  more  than 
a  form  of  government.  It  means  that,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  means  much  more.  The 
term  “democracy”  is  applicable  to  any  form 
of  social  grouping  whatevt 

But,  suppose,  for  the  time  being,  we  con¬ 


sider  a  group  whose  characteristic  bond  of 
union  is  jwlitical  government.  In  such  a 
group  to  say  that  democracy  is  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  is  to  give  utterance  to  more  rhetoric 
than  truth.  I  fancy  that  in  most  of  our 
American  municipalities  of  any  considerable 
size  the  rank  and  file  of  the  inhabitants  have 
much  less  to  say  about  the  government  of 
their  respective  municipalities  than  the 
political  bosses  and  their  tools  in  office. 
The  people  have  little  opportunity  to  know 
the  intricacies  of  government  and  have 
little  interest  in  them.  Among  the  many 
enlightening  observations  that  Bryce  made 
with  respect  to  our  American  government 
was  the  one  that  the  average  American  was 
much  more  interested  in  his  own  personal 
affairs,  business,  profession,  trade,  recrea¬ 
tion,  or  whatever,  than  he  was  in  the  way  his 
government  was  conducted.  It  is  true  that 
the  people  have  the  power  to  turn  out  of 
office  those  men  who  are  not  faithful  to  their 
trust,  but  we  do  not  always  by  any  means 
exercise  that  power,  largely  because  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  time  we  do  not  know 
whether  or  to  what  extent  our  supposed 
representatives  are  fulfilling  their  trust  and 
that  our  voting  is  for  the  most  part  a  blind 
“trial  and  error”  procedure. 

The  same  is  just  as  true  of  the  country 
at  large  as  it  is  of  city  government.  We 
seldom  have  the  opportunity  of  electing  a 
president  that  we  want.  The  names  of 
three  or  four  men  are  presented  to  us,  and 
we  can  vote  for  one  of  those  or  for  nobody 
at  all.  In  the  last  presidential  election  the 
country  would  not  have  chosen  any  of  the 
candidates  presented  if  it  had  had  its  way 
about  it  from  the  first.  It  seems  that  we 
are  pretty  well  agreed  that  our  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government  does  not  always 
represent,  and  that  it  is  often  far  from  the 
ideal  condition  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
that  we  orate  about  in  our  Memorial  Day 
and  Independence  Day  speeches  and  in  our 
arguments  for  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

The  case  would  be  little  different  were  the 
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interests  of  the  people  as  a  whole  always 
kept  uppermost  in  politics.  People  of  low 
levels  of  intellect  tend  to  follow,  in  their 
thinking,  people  of  higher  levels.  The  man 
who  displays  great  ability  tends  to  create 
confidence  and  tends  to  influence  others, 
even  though  he  may  not  make  a  conscious 
attempt  to  do  so.  Even  in  an  ideal  state  of 
society  those  of  the  greatest  degree  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  have  more  influence  (that 
is  just  where  they  would  have  it),  and 
would  exert  more  influence  than  the  in¬ 
tellectually  less  fortunate  in  shaping  policies 
and  in  determining  lines  of  progress. 

In  industry,  business  and  the  professions 
the  same  is  true  as  of  government.  Where 
nature  is  not  thwarted  by  social  injustice 
or  corruption  intelligence  plays  a  leading 
r6le. 

Then  we  are  driven  to  some  such  concep¬ 
tion  of  democracy  as  this:  a  situation  in 
which  there  is  equity  of  opportunity  plus 
social  unity.  I  must  make  this  more  speci¬ 
fic,  for  the  conception  of  equal  opportunity 
has  been  frowned  upon,  and  the  statement  is 
^  too  general  to  mean  much.  But  I  avoided 
the  expression  “equal”  opportunity,  and 
used  in  its  stead  “equity  of”  opportunity. 
There  can  not  be  equality,  as  seen  above, 
where  nature  has  made  inequality.  The 
best  that  can  be  done,  and  all  that  anybody 
y  wants  to  do,  is  to  furnish  opportunity  and 
means  for  each  to  do  all  that  nature  has 
made  it  possible  for  him  to  do. 

In  addition  to  this,  there  must  be  what 
Dewey  calls  socialization  of  mind.  There 
must  be  interests,  attitudes,  all  leading  to  a 
consciousness  of  social  unity. 

It  is  primarily  with  the  first  part  of  this 
concept  of  democracy  that  intelligence  tests 
have  to  do.  As  stated  above,  tests,  as  they 
are  improved  and  become  more  and  more 
accurate  instruments  of  measure,  can  be 
used  to  determine  to  a  fairly  good  degree 
what  part  a  child  will  probably  be  able  to 
play,  so  far  as  his  general  intelligence  goes, 
in  the  work  of  the  world.  And,  since  one’s 
degree  of  intelligence  determines  to  a  great 
extent  his  capacity  of  forming  sound  moral 
judgments,  there  will  be  data  which  will 


be  valuable  m  directing  a  child  s  moral 
education.  The  schools,  as  they  are  doing 
with  a  great  degree  of  success  at  present,  will 
group  children  on  the  basis  of  capacity  and 
modify  the  curriculum  in  quantity  and 
quality  and  will  modify  the  methods  of 
teaching  to  suit  the  varying  degrees  of 
capacity.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to 
say  that  health,  homogeneity  of  age  and  of 
social  development  should  be  considered  in 
this  grouping  along  with  homogeneity  of 
native  capacity. 

As  indicated  above,  the  schools,  in  their 
function  of  vocational  guidance,  should 
attempt  to  direct  pupils  into  those  spheres 
of  activity  in  life  where  their  powers  of  ac¬ 
complishment  will  be  called  out  most.  The 
army  employed  this  principle  on  a  rather 
large  scale  and  with  a  rather  great  degree 
of  success,  even  with  the  first  instruments 
of  the  kind  that  the  world  has  known. 

But  people  say  that  any  kind  of  class 
distinction  is  undemocratic.  Probably  true 
if  the  word  “distinction”  is  emphasized.  But 
if  it  is  meant  that  the  existence  of  any  kind 
of  classes  is  undemocratic,  then  this  world 
was  not  made  for  a  democracy;  for  nature 
has  made  inequalities,  rather  than  equalities, 
and  where  there  are  inequalities  there  are 
classes.  We  do  not  need  to  emphasize  the 
distinction  side  of  it,  and  will  not  do  so 
where  there  is  full  socialization  of  mind. 
Tests  do  not  necessarily  involve  this  em¬ 
phasis.  They  merely  point  out  the  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  a  fairly  accurate  way, 
whereas  we  otherwise  guess  at  the  differences 
and  base  our  action  on  these  guesses.  There 
can  be  wide  community  of  interests  and 
sympathies  between  groups  of  unequal 
capacity  intellectually;  and  for  society  to  be 
so  organized  that  each  person  occupies  that 
place  where  his  powers  may  have  the  fullest 
legitimate  play  will  not  tend  to  make  class 
distinctions  if  education  does  its  duty  in 
building  up  the  proper  social  attitudes. 

Again  it  is  said  that  the  so-called  lower 
classes  intellectually  will  be  discouraged 
and  resentful  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  relegated  to  a  lower  class.  No  more 
than  at  present.  In  actual  life  we  are  con- 
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tent  to  see  others  occupy  more  important 
positions  than  we  do  if  we  feel  that  they  are 
more  capable  of  filling  those  positions  than 
we  are.  Our  discouragement  and  resent¬ 
ment  vary  in  inverse  proportion  to  our  con¬ 
sciousness  of  difference  in  ability.  In  school 
situations  experiment  has  amply  shown  that 
pupils  in  a  slowly  moving  or  dull  group  do 
better  work  than  they  do  when  slow,  medium 
and  bright  are  all  mixed  together.  The 
grouping  can  be  done  and  the  work  conducted 
without  giving  much  room  for  the  thought  of 
class  distinction.  The  fact  that  a  child  is 
bright  or  dull  need  not  be  held  up  before 
him  just  simply  because  that  information' 
was  obtained  from  an  intelligence  test  any 
more  than  when  the  information  is  obtained 
from  the  marks  on  his  report  card  or  from 
his  general  behavior. 

At  this  point  1  should  like  to  say  that  I 
freely  admit  that  there  is  a  real  danger  of 
being  undemocratic  in  this  respect.  I 
doubt  very  much  the  advisability  of  telling 
children  what  their  degree  of  intelligence  is, 
whether  that  information  has  been  obtained 
from  an  intelligence  test  or  not.  James  Mill 
probably  acted  very  wisely  in  not  allowing 
his  brilliant  young  son  John  Stuart  to  form 


any  concept  of  his  superior  ability  until 
he  was  old  enough  to  handle  the  concept 
with  the  proper  modesty  and  social  attitude. 
Group  children  by  all  means  on  the  basis 
of  ability,  but  do  not  talk  to  them  about 
the  reasons  for  or  the  basis  of  grouping. 
The  fact  is  that  we  do  give,  always  have 
given,  and  always  will  give,  preference  on 
the  basis  of  ability,  whether  we  have  in¬ 
telligence  tests  or  not,  and  we  are  all  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  do  it  so  long  as  we  feel  sure 
that  the  preferment  is  granted  really  on  the 
basis  of  ability.  Such  expressions  as  “We 
want  the  best  man  we  can  get  for  this  place” 
are  common.  We  do  not  elect  idiots  to 
office  or  give  them  control  of  large  affairs. 
The  contention  is  that  intelligence  tests 
are  the  most  accurate  means  we  have  of 
determining  who  the  “best  man”  is,  so  far 
as  general  intelligence  is  a  factor  in  the 
excellence. 

And  it  is  a  kindness  to  the  individual,  as 
well  as  to  society,  to  provide  conditions 
so  that  each  will  occupy  that  sphere  of 
activity  where  he  will  do  the  best  that  is  in 
him,  and  thus  be  the  most  comfortable  and 
content.  Such  a  situation  would  involve  a 
democracy  that  would  mean  something. 


HOW  SHALL  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  EXPRESSION  BE 

IMPROVED? 

Samuel  W.  Patterson 


A  LTHOUGH  it  is  true  that  our  young 
/-%  people  do  not  speak  as  they  should 
and  do  not  write  in  a  manner  to  give 
unalloyed  joy  to  their  elders,  it  is  probably 
also  true  that  they  are  no  worse,  on  the 
whole,  than  those  very  elders  were  in  their 
days  of  innocency.  Age  has  a  tendency  to 
view  itself  through  a  beauteous  vista.  We 
should  like,  furthermore,  to  witness  one  fact 
frequently  overlooked  in  the  general  con¬ 
demnation,  to  wit:  despite  all  that  we  may 
say  against  the  use  of  English  in  America, 
we  are,  as  a  people,  nearer  a  unity  in  lan¬ 


guage  than  are  our  friends  in  the  homelands 
of  our  tongue.  One  may  travel  nowhere  in 
the  United  States  and  utterly  fail  to  be 
understood  in  the  vernacular  of  the  land. 
The  reasons  for  this  highly  desirable  condi¬ 
tion  of  affairs  are  in  our  judgment  mainly 
three :  the  inexpensive  daily  paper,  the  public 
school,  and  the  migration  of  our  people. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  second,  even 
though  teaching  is  oftentimes  inferior. 

It  might  well  be  that,  if  other  subjects 
were  exposed  as  generously  to  the  scorching 
sun  of  criticism,  English  teaching  would  not 
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suffer  in  comparison.  One  may  pass  through 
life  in  comfortable,  unnoticed  ignorance  of 
many  things.  In  one  phase  of  his  teaching- 
appreciation,  the  English  teacher  is  favora¬ 
bly  sheltered  for  the  same  reason,  indeed,  as 
are  his  fellows  in  mathematics,  in  history,  or 
what  not.  Few  persons  can  judge  the  ability 
of  teachers  of  appreciation  of,  say,  a  poem, 
or  a  piece  of  prose  more  difficult  than  a 
newspaper  article.  But,  with  expression, 
especially  oral,  it  is  far  different.  Everj^- 
body  hears  the  pupils’  speech,  everybody 
sees  their  writing,  and,  of  course,  everybody 
criticises.  At  all  events,  no  phase  of  English 
teaching  receives  more  frequent  adverse 
comment  than  this  matter  of  expression. 
It  is,  however,  far  from  our  intention  to  ac¬ 
cept  such  criticism  at  its  face  value,  and 
humbly  put  on  sackcloth  and  ashes,  though 
we  admit  that  the  judgment  of  the  man  on 
the  street  is  at  least  to  be  respected. 

A  recent  investigation  of  the  reasons  for 
certain  plain  results  has  convinced  us  that 
at  the  root  of  the  difficulty  will  be  found  to 
lie  at  least  the  following  causes:  (1)  deep  and 
widespread  social  willingness  to  get  and  not 
to  give  (specifically,  the  willingness  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  evidence  of  an  education  in  di¬ 
ploma  form  without  the  prior,  corresponding 
diligence  of  spirit);  (2)  lack  of  educational 
leadership  capable  of  adjusting  curricula  to 
the  vastly  complex  needs  of  our  day,  wth 
the  results  necessarily,  of  retardation,  “  mor¬ 
tality,”  overcrowded  schoolrooms;  and  (3) 
the  pedagogic  ineptitude  of  many  English 
teachers,  who,  in  the  name  of  fancied  duty, 
place  a  false  emphasis  upon  mere  matters 
of  form  for  form’s  sake,  with  the  natural 
consequence  of  ineffectual  striving  for  re¬ 
sults  that  cannot  come.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  consider  the  third  of  these 
causes  of  whatever  is  unsatisfactory  and 
unsatisfying  in  present-day  English  teaching 
from  the  standpoint  of  expression  alone. 

We  take  our  point  of  departure  from  the 
reflection  that,  inasmuch  as  we  are  engaged 
in  teaching  a  living  and  growing  tongue,  it 
will  be  profitable  to  ponder  the  ways  of  na¬ 
ture,  itself  a  living  and  growing  thing. 
Strangely  enough,  enheartening  it  must  be 


at  the  outset  to  contemplate  the  many  in¬ 
stances  in  nature  of  stunted  growth,  hardly 
to  be  explained  anomalies,  and  even  death. 
Enheartening,  too,  it  will  be  to  recall  how 
nature  somehow  manages  these  phenomena, 
muddles  through,  and,  when  rightly  as¬ 
sisted,  presents  herself,  in  Carlyle’s  phrase, 
as  the  living  garment  of  God.  Nature  has 
at  least  three  great  lessons  for  the  teacher  of 
English.  First  of  all,  she  deals  with  things 
that  are  alive  and  uses  every  means  to  foster 
them.  Secondly,  she  adapts  the  forms  of  her 
appearance  nicely  to  their  use.  Thirdly,  she 
is  a  true  and  strict  disciplinarian.  Let  us 
consider  the  pedagogic  implications  of  these 
three  facts. 

(1)  Nature  deale  with  things  that  are  alive. 
We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  truth  that 
the  gardener  carefully  prunes  away  dead 
matter  that  the  living  may  the  better  thrive. 
No  spring  morning  is  refreshed  with  the 
identical  flowers  of  the  spring  before.  Then, 
too,  nature  has  her  seasons.  We  expect 
this  kind  of  fruit  in  summer  but  that  kind  in 
autumn.  Only  in  hot  houses  may  we  find 
it  otherwise. 

An  English  teacher,  viewing  the  matter 
suggested  with  a  candid  mind  and  a  clear 
memory,  must  have  certain  pedagogic 
pangs.  ‘‘There  should  be  no  such  repetition 
of  theme,”  he  murmurs,  ‘‘as  is  so  often 
found  in  my  classroom.”  Another  sus- 
I)ects :  “  Every  class  should  be  permitted  and 
encouraged  to  think  through  its  subjects  in 
its  own  way.”  And  one  would  be  bold 
enough  to  add  that  every  student  should  be 
l)ermitted  to  think  likewise.  If  there  are 
some  who  feel  that  such  a  program  would 
seriously  impede  the  progress  of  boys  and 
girls  in  learning  the  proper  forms  of  utter¬ 
ance,  we  disagree,  for  we  have  in  mind  a 
different  method  of  teaching  these  things, 
as  we  shall  further  disclose  in  the  second  and 
third  sections  following.  Seasonal,  living, 
brief,  frequent,  and  varied  should  be  the 
watchwords  in  the  selection  of  suitable  ma¬ 
terial.  There  are  surely  more  than  enough 
opportunities  in  this  world  of  life  and  action 
to  afford  escape  for  all  the  ideas  and  aspira¬ 
tions  that  youth,  of  whatever  age,  may 
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rightly  have.  Plan  to  use  them,  and  results 
must  be  satisfactorj^  other  things  being 
equal,  for  of  such  things  literature  itself  is 
made. 

(2)  Nature  adapts  form  to  use.  She  neg¬ 
lects  neither,  but  deems  use  primary.  Even 
beauty  seems  secondary,  though  we  forget 
too  often  that  one  element  of  beauty  is 
harmony  of  substance  and  the  embodiment 
thereof.  As  in  the  ideal  of  modern  art, 
the  beautiful  has  utility — except,  forsooth,  in 
children’s  penmanship  and  written  or  spoken 
discourse ! — Again,  though  nature  has  forms 
in  rich  and  infinite  variety,  she  has  but  one 
form  for  each  use,  and  shows  a  fine  dis¬ 
crimination.  Furthermore,  while  she  has 
form  we  have  yet  to  see  her,  when  left  to 
her  own  devices,  produce  a  formal  garden! 
That  is  man’s,  not  Nature’s  creation.  But 
how  many  teachers  of  English  strive  to  do 
just  that?  Nature  seeks  real  results.  She 
will  have  no  meaningless  forms.  Science  is 
daily  pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  our 
ignorance  of  Nature’s  laws,  and  we  know 
that  it  is  only  our  lack  of  apprehension  that 
prevents  our  discerning  her  wisdom  in 
adaptation  of  form  to  use.  For  Nature 
neglects  neither  form,  nor  use,  nor  beauty, 
but  gives  to  each  its  own  place.  Here, 
again,  a  certain  type  of  English  teacher 
might  consider  her  ways.  Use  without  form 
does  not  exist.  Form  without  use  is  also 
not  to  be  found  in  the  land  of  the  living. 

In  a  recent  newspaper  report  of  an  order 
issued  by  General  Pershing,  we  find  our 
point  admirably  illustrated.  “Correspon¬ 
dence,”  the  army  officers  are  reminded,  “is 
as  definitely  an  index  to  character  as  either 
oral  expression  or  conduct,  and  correct 
usage  requires  constant  effort  in  the  choice 
of  words,  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
the  arrangement  of  paragraphs.  Words 
used  to  express  an  idea  should  be  carefully 
selected  and  so  employed  as  to  convey 
clearly  and  forcefully  the  exact  meaning 
intended  and  no  other.  Sentences  should 
be  logically  arranged  in  such  sequence  that 
the  development  of  thought  may  be  easily 
followed  and  the  salient  points  readily 
recognized.” 


Precisely.  Back  of  every  form  should  lie 
a  concrete  situation  evoking  the  necessity  of 
some  form  of  expression.  This  is  true  of 
painting,  of  sculpture,  of  music,  just  as 
much  as  it  is  of  the  art  of  word-composition. 
The  history  of  art  is  read  quite  erringly  in¬ 
deed  if  the  truth  of  “situation  first,  then 
response,”  is  not  clearly  seen.  The  closest 
relationship  obtains  between  thought  and 
expression  necessarily,  but  they  have  their 
proper  places  and  therefore  their  proper 
order  of  presentation  in  the  teaching  art. 

Pedagogically  construed,  the  important 
thing  is  to  teach  the  form  that  most  ade¬ 
quately,  that  is,  completely,  clearly,  and 
pleasurably,  garbs  the  idea.  This  does  not 
betray  an  overweening  desire  to  formalize, 
to  dogmatize.  It  does  avow  a  decent  re¬ 
spect  for  the  medium  through  which 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  volitions,  make  them¬ 
selves  known.  Language  is  the  soul’s  dress, 
the  outward  and  visible  or  audible  sign  of  an 
indwelling  spirit. 

Long  human  experience  has,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  tended  to  crystallize  certain  forms 
or  uses.  Such  are,  for  example,  many  of  the 
niceties  of  correspondence.  These  are  in 
consequence  somewhat  static  though  not 
absolutely  so.  Generally  speaking,  they 
have  been  found  acceptable  for  their  special 
office.  Their  wide  social  utility  none  will 
gainsay.  Serviceableness  has  led  to  their 
firm  retention.  Each  has  been  a  satisfier  of 
a  condition  precedent  to  its  use.  Survival, 
as  with  other  matters  of  life,  has  naturally 
followed,  sentiment  playing  its  usual  more 
or  less  silently  effective  role.  But  even 
among  these  so-called  conventional  usages 
there  appear  to  have  been  changes  and 
modifications.  They  are  after  all  a  part 
of  composition,  and  art  is  by  nature  dynamic. 
One  thought  in  this  connection  will  illumine 
the  point  of  this  paragraph.  No  one  will 
ever  be  able  to  evaluate  the  trouble  we  have 
been  spared  by  the  assistant  secretary  of 
state  whose  duty  it  is  to  guide  the  correspon¬ 
dence  of  our  foreign  relations  through  the 
tortuous  channels  of  accurate  and  courteous 
expression. 

Let  us  cite  a  few  illustrations  of  the  gen- 
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eral  subject  of  this  section.  How  shall  we 
teach,  for  instance,  the  forms  of  address: 
Dear  Sir  and  My  dear  Sir?  Surely,  through 
understanding  rather  than  by  rule  and  rote. 
If  it  made  no  diflFerence  in  thought,  either 
form  might  well  be  used.  We  have  in  mind, 
however,  the  request  of  a  friend  in  a  New 
York  business  oflBce — far  from  the  madding 
pedagogic  crowd  and  all  its  baneful  influence. 
It  seems  that  a  high  oflBcial  of  the  company 
was  in  disagreement  with  his  secretary  over 
the  proper  way  of  addressing  a  British  busi¬ 
ness  acquaintance.  As  is  well  known, 
British  usage  differs  from  American,  and  in 
both  a  clear  distinction  separates  the  formal 
from  the  informal.  This  is  real  because 
generally  accepted.  An  opinion  upon  the 
proper  use  of  these  two  forms  of  address  was, 
in  the  circumstances,  of  genuine  worth.  It 
probably  assisted  in  the  maintenance  of  good 
relations  between  two  firms. 

Another  illustration  is  to  the  point.  How 
often  have  we  observed  children  puzzling 
over  the  correct  use  of  quotes,  or,  as  they 
are  commonly  called  in  the  schools,  quota¬ 
tion  marks!  The  difficulty  is  largely  one  of 
imperfect  teaching.  Rule  not  reason  has 
been  the  guiding  star.  If  I  quote  my  neigh¬ 
bor  in  writing  I  have  an  ethical  basis  for  my 
quotes.  It  is  not  a  dull  meaningless  matter 
of  whim:  Shall  I  do  this?  or.  Shall  I  do 
that? 

Once  more.  Consider  the  world  of  dif¬ 
ference  in  meaning  between  the  words  shall 
and  will.  How  revealing  is  the  sentence  of 
Retain:  “They  shall  not  pass!”  No  life¬ 
less  formula  from  some  dead  text  book 
should  supersede  the  development  of  the 
plain  fact  of  the  Marshal’s  evident  intent. 
Strength  and  weakness  are  resident  in  those 
two  auxiliary  verbs. 

The  question  is  often  asked :  W^hat  is  good 
usage  after  all?  We  like  to  answer  simply 
that  good  usage  is  that  which  clearly,  pre¬ 
cisely,  with  the  proper  flavor,  as  it  were, 
reveals  one’s  thought  or  feeling  without 
being  conspicuous.  All  that  has  been  said 
above  confirms  this  definition.  Some  will 
query,  however:  “Isn’t  it  different  in  such 
a  matter  as,  Tt  ain’t  no  good’  or  ‘It’s  me,’ 


or  a  hundred  other  similar  forms  of  current 
speech?”  We  think  not,  essentially.  Let  us 
see.  Would  any  one  like  to  hear  a  responsi¬ 
ble  person  speak  such  sentences  on  a  public 
platform,  or  see  them  written  in  a  letter  or 
the  press?  Would  not  every  student  in 
any  school  notice  them  either  audibly,  or 
more  likely  inaudibly,  though  not  the  less? 
Good  style  in  speech  or  writing  should  be 
governed  by  the  same  canons  of  good  taste 
as  good  dress.  Until  the  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  form  is  inconspicuous  by  reason  of 
its  very  correctness,  propriety,  adequacy, 
it  fails  of  the  first  essential  of  good,  that  is, 
acceptable  usage.  Paradoxical  though  it  is, 
we  must  in  our  teaching  of  matters  of  form 
so  stress  them  that,  after  sensible  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  their  meaning  in  utility,  they  be¬ 
come,  first,  virtually  automatic  in  use,  and, 
secondly,  attractive  of  no  attention  to  them¬ 
selves  as  such.  Inconspicuous  fluency,  after 
all  has  been  said,  is  a  most  important  test 
of  expressional  power. 

(3)  Nature  is  a  true  and  strict  disciplinarian. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  intention  in 
this  article  to  pine  for  the  “good  old  times,” 
pedagogic  or  other,  for  the  days  of  formal 
discipline  in  its  pristine  purity,  or  of  dis¬ 
cipline  for  its  own  sake.  Such  things  and 
such  days,  we  trust,  are  gone  forever.  We 
do  feel  that  English  teachers,  more  possibly 
than  their  fellows,  share  the  unfortunate 
present-day  insincerity  of  accepting  any¬ 
thing  that  students  seem  disposed  to  offer 
them  as  evidence  of  work  performed.  Good, 
bad,  and  indifferent  are  alike  laid  on  the 
table.  All  are  received.  Nature  would 
let  much  of  similar  character  fade  and  die 
with  no  regrets.  (And  so  would  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.)  Nature  exacts  the  best,  sur¬ 
roundings  and  background  carefully  noted. 
She  never  looks  for  a  beautiful  lily  when  a 
cabbage  is  planted.  But  she  expects  and 
exacts  a  cabbage,  and  the  best  possible! 

A  fundamental  weakness  in  the  teaching 
of  English  is  here  uncovered.  How  many 
English  teachers  really  know  what  to  expect 
and  therefore  to  exact?  How  many  de¬ 
mand  the  same  quality  and  quantity  from 
every  student  irrespective  of  age,  grade. 
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inheritance,  environment !  One  would  think 
that  any  and  every  class  were  composed  of 
geniuses  in  literary  expression !  All  are 
regarded  apparently  as  equally  capable,  and 
all  inevitably  tend  to  drop  to  a  dead  level 
of  achievement.  Although  the  teacher  is 
apt  to  sigh  heavily  and  give  vent  to  undigni¬ 
fied  utterance  in  protestation  at  their  in¬ 
ability  to  think,  to  speak,  to  write,  the 
students  are  not  altogether  blameworthy. 
Far  from  it!  Of  course,  to  some  supervising 
pedagogic  Moses  the  teacher  may  explain: 
“Let  not  the  anger  of  my  lord  wax  hot;  thou 
knowest  the  people,  that  they  are  set  on 
mischief.’’  But,  like  Aaron  of  old,  he  for¬ 
gets  that  it  is  he  who  is  responsible  very 
largely  for  the  mold  and  for  the  resulting 
worship  of  the  calf  of  inefficiency. 

Supervision  is  at  fault,  too.  It  demands 
uniformity  where  little,  oftentimes  none, 
should  exist.  It  fails  to  consider  first  things 
first.  The  result  is  formal,  lifeless  work 
save  where  methodological  genius  is  present. 
And  where  it  is,  why  the  supervisor,  except 
as  an  educational  colporteur  of  ideas!  Per¬ 
haps  the  real  reason  is  that  it  is  the  formal, 
“exhibition’’  work  that  is  the  more  easily 
examined  and  passed  upon,  in  the  brief 
period  available.  We  need,  indeed,  more 
not  fewer  supervisors,  but  of  the  enlightened 
sort,  not  mere  task-masters  or  percentage 
enumerators,  but  men  and  women  of  broad 
gauge  and  human  sympathies.  We  need, 
too,  ampler  opportunity  for  such  supervisors 
to  do  their  important  work.  They  should 
be  able  to  remain  long  enough  in  the  class¬ 
room  and  have  more  time  for  conference 
afterward  to  sense  the  true  atmosphere  of 
real  teaching  and  to  surcharge  that  atmos¬ 
phere  with  a  liberal  spirit.  They  should 
help  not  hinder,  lead  not  direct.  The  field, 
we  believe,  is  almost  untouched. 

Every  English  teacher  should  establish 
in  his  own  mind  the  norm  of  actual  and 


potential  ability  and  capacity  in  his  class. 
To  determine  these,  he  may  (1)  study  the 
course  he  is  teaching  not  only  for  his  own 
grade  but  for  all  grades,  and  (2)  use  such  of 
the  standard  tests  as  truly  function  for 
group  abilities.  Through  these  two  sources 
it  should  not  be  diflScult  to  forecast  the  line 
of  attack.  It  should  be  simple  enough, 
with  perhaps  the  aid  of  a  brief  essay-type 
paper  from  each  student,  to  judge  what  to 
expect  and  therefore  reasonably  to  exact. 
To  do  this  preliminary  work  is  to  save  time 
in  the  long  run.  Collected  papers  will 
appear  less  formidable,  they  will  require  far 
less  but  more  sensible  consideration,  and 
they  will  offer  little  temptation  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  waste-basket  too  soon. 
Most  students  respect  the  honest  teacher — 
honest  in  assumption  of  knowledge  as  in 
habits  of  work.  Some  will,  it  is  true,  do 
little  if  they  may,  but  many  more,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  will  give  measure  for 
measure. 

We  hold,  therefore,  that  the  work  of 
teaching  expression  in  English  will  yield 
satisfactory  and  satisfying  results  only  as 
and  when:  (1)  subject  matter  is  presented 
for  treatment  by  students  who  can  honestly 
appreciate  what  and  why  they  are  asked  to 
do  it,  who  have  a  lively  sense  of  its  being 
worth  while;  (2)  matters  of  form  are  appre¬ 
hended  as  aids  not  hindrances  to  thought 
expression,  and  are  understood  to  be  re¬ 
sponses  to  real  situations;  (3)  students  are 
given  to  realize  that  they  will  be  expected 
to  maintain  a  certain  reasonable  standard 
of  accomplishment  and  will  be  held  to  it;  and 
(4)  supervisors  hold  clearly  to  the  metes 
and  bounds  of  true  supervision,  not  as  a 
sublimated,  cunningly  devised  slave-driving, 
but  rather  as  a  cooperative  affair,  seeking 
through  the  inspiration  of  well-informed 
guidance  ever  higher  levels  of  classroom 
achievement. 


SCHOOL  is  not  a  prison,  neither  is  it  a  picnic  ground;  it  is  an  opportunity 
and  a  duty.” — Poster  formulated  by  Jacob  Ross  for  the  class  rooms  of 
Lenox  Public  School,  New  York  City. 


SHOULD  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION  BE  SCRAPPED?  ^ 

Henry  Neumann 


TO  OPPONENTS  of  this  time-honored 
subject  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
normal  school,  there  is  good  reason 
for  wanting  it  to  give  way  to  what  they  re¬ 
gard  as  more  essential  studies.  They  be¬ 
lieve  that  future  teachers  are  more  likely  to 
profit  from  observing  the  best  practise  of 
to-day  than  from  reading  about  old  and 
discarded  practises.  Moreover,  modern 
conditions  are  so  different  from  those  of 
former  times  that  good  as  it  may  be  to  know 
about  Plato  and  Vittorino  and  Comenius, 
there  is  very  little  real  help  which  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  past  can  offer  to  present  times. 
Furthermore,  it  is  argued,  there  are  all  the 
other  claimants  for  place  in  the  normal 
school  program.  Where  will  there  be  avail¬ 
able  time  for  more  festival  work  and  other 
projects,  for  visiting  settlements,  for  taking 
needed  courses  in  sociology  and  ethics? 

These  objections  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
good  craftsmen  in  their  own  class-rooms  are 
made — if  they  are  made  at  all — less  by  book- 
work  of  any  kind  than  by  their  own  observ¬ 
ing  and  experimenting.  This  is  particularly 
so  when  a  book  study  is  as  frequently  remote 
as  educational  history  is  from  any  tangible 
relation  to  the  teachers’  immediate  problems. 
Pupils  have  been  known  to  recite  glibly  that 
Comenius  was  opposed  to  “verbalism”  and 
then  to  flutter  in  embarrassment  when  asked 
to  explain  what  verbalism  means.  Were 
Montaigne  alive,  he  would  doubtlessly  smile 
at  the  manner  in  which  “a  mere  bookish 
suflBciency”  is  all  that  the  students  can  show 
with  regard  to  his  essays  on  the  difference 
between  teaching  for  school  and  teaching 
for  life.  “They  are  acquainted  with  Galen 
but  know  not  the  disease.” 

These,  however,  would  seem  to  be  objec¬ 
tions  not  so  much  to  the  study  itself  as  to 

■An  address  before  tbe  Annual  Conference  of  Stale  Normal  School 
Teachers,  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Sept.  5,  19ii3. 


the  poor  conduct  of  it;  and  this  in  turn  goes 
back  to  the  absence  of  clear  understanding 
as  to  the  best  fruits  which  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  to  yield.  Where  these  are 
appreciated,  time  can  be  sa  ved  by  eliminat¬ 
ing  much  which  is  now  required,  and  the 
remainder  can  be  spent  in  a  study  which,  far 
from  being  impractical,  is  of  high  value  to 
the  teacher  who  wishes  to  be  a  craftsman  of 
the  better  sort.  Let  us  concentrate  on  type 
studies  and  omit  burdening  the  memory 
with  details  about  Alcuin,  Alfred  the  Great, 
the  rival  camps  among  the  Scholastics,  some 
three  or  four  of  the  various  Reformers, 
Ascham,  Mulcaster,  Ratke,  Milton,  Base¬ 
dow,  Jacotot,  even  Fenelon,  and  so  on 
through  the  list  of  names  required  in  the  old 
days  and  still  appearing  on  some  state  ex¬ 
amination  papers.  The  future  teacher  can 
read  Telemaque  for  himself  later  if  he  is  so 
minded;  and  he  will  get  more  from  Abelard 
and  other  Schoolmen  in  after  years  when 
he  has  the  time  to  take  up  philosophy 
with  real  understanding  and  enjoyment. 
A  live  study  of  a  single  type  in  each  of 
the  great  movements  in  educational  his¬ 
tory  is  better  than  cluttering  the  memory 
with  a  multitude  of  names  and  details 
which  are  joyously  forgotten  the  day  after 
examination. 

What  precisely  is  the  good  that  such  a 
course  can  accomplish?  It  is  quite  right 
to  ask  that  any  study  of  the  past  be  of  prac¬ 
tical  assistance  to  the  present.  Yet  is  there 
not  danger  of  interpreting  that  word  “prac¬ 
tical”  too  narrowly?  True  undoubtedly  it 
is  that  little  direct  light  is  to  be  gotten  on 
methods  of  teaching  geography  from  know¬ 
ing  that  Comenius  and  Pestalozzi  empha¬ 
sized  the  appeal  to  the  senses.  If  the  future 
teacher  is  to  be  equipped  with  nothing  more 
than  the  most  approved  technique  of  to-day, 
the  argument  against  spending  time  on  any- 
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thing  else  is  unanswerable.  But  what  if  the 
chief  need  of  the  teachers  is  a  technique 
which  is  inspired  and  illuminated  by  high 
and  broad  outlooks,  visions,  ideals? 

In  every  calling,  a  worker  is  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  consulting  with  his  fellows. 
Every  teacher  who  is  alert  shares  experiences 
and  opinions  with  his  contemporaries.  His¬ 
tory  of  Education  simply  widens  the  range  of 
his  opportunity  by  allowing  him  to  consult 
the  past  as  well.  Especially  does  it  permit 
him  to  examine  the  ripest  convictions  of 
some  of  the  world’s  ablest  minds.  Where 
did  these  succeed  or  fail  and  why?  Mani¬ 
festly  this  enlarged  chance  to  consult  the 
experience  of  others  is  not  to  be  under-prized. 
The  ones  who  accept  tradition  most  blindly 
are  those  who  have  never  studied  the  past. 
As  Gilbert  Murray  says,  in  answer  to  the 
objection  that  our  business  is  with  the  future 
and  present,  “The  chains  of  the  mind  are 
not  broken  by  any  form  of  ignorance.  The 
chains  of  the  mind  are  broken  by  under¬ 
standing.  And  so  far  as  men  are  unduly 
enslaved  by  the  past,  it  is  by  understanding 
the  past  that  they  may  hope  to  be  freed.” 

Moreover,  any  technique  is  effective  to 
the  extent  that  the  craftsman  knows  what 
he  is  about.  Every  teacher  will  be  the  better 
for  the  greater  clarity  with  which  he  envis¬ 
ages  the  aims  of  his  calling;  and  here  the  very 
difference  from  the  conditions  of  to-day 
makes  a  study  of  the  past  helpful.  What 
happens  when  we  ask  the  future  teacher  to 
think  upon  this  subject  of  aims?  The  life 
around  him  is  altogether  too  complex  for 
him  to  see  clearly  what  the  essential  objec¬ 
tives  of  present-day  schooling  should  be. 
Here  are  the  advocates  of  culture,  there  of 
vocational  efficiency;  here  are  the  hundred 
per  cent,  conservatives  and  here  the  liberals 
and  radicals  in  educational  philosophy.  The 
minister  to  whom  the  student  listens  has 
his  special  criticism  of  our  schools,  the  local 
banker  and  the  manufacturer  another.  Ar¬ 
tist,  editor,  school-superintendent,  state 
senator,  parent,  each  has  his  own  outlook; 
and  the  student  invited  to  think  upon  the 
subject  of  aims  flounders  about  in  a  welter 
of  many  unrelated  viewpoints. 


One  way,  therefore,  to  encourage  thinking 
of  his  own  is  to  simplify  the  matter  for  him 
by  presenting  pictures  of  society  where  the 
conditions  were  less  complex.  “Here,  for 
example,  is  how  China  and  Sparta  solved  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to 
his  group;  and  this  is  the  better  solution 
offered  by  Athens.  This  is  what  education 
means  in  primitive  communities;  and  here 
are  Rousseau  and  Spencer  calling  highly 
sophisticated  societies  back  to  ‘fundamen¬ 
tals.’  ”  In  other  words.  History  of  Educa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  to  serve  the  same  practical 
purpose  as  general  history.  Just  as  we  pre¬ 
pare  children  to  understand  the  complexities 
of  modern  life  by  beginning  with  the  lives  of 
primitive  people  or  pioneers  where  the  great 
basic  human  needs  are  more  easily  visual¬ 
ized,  so  we  help  the  future  teacher  to  find  his 
way  among  the  mazes  of  modern  educational 
unrest  by  a  study  of  those  simpler  situations 
where  essential  ideas  are  more  easily  seen  in 
broad  clear  outline.  Assuredly  the  need 
for  beauty,  to  take  but  one  instance,  will 
mean  more  to  the  teacher  who  has  once 
concentrated  upon  the  spirit  that  gave 
Athens  its  glory. 

Besides,  it  is  expected  of  every  worthy 
craftsman  that  he  will  do  his  part  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  tradition  into  which  he 
has  entered.  No  one  can  seriously  believe 
that  education  in  America  twenty-five  or 
fifty  years  from  now  is  going  to  be  exactly 
what  it  is  to-day.  Our  hope  is  that  it  is 
going  to  be  better;  and  the  hope  will  be 
realized  to  the  measure  that  teachers  here 
take  their  responsibilities  to  heart. 

But  before  people  can  be  at  all  earnest 
and  intelligent  about  progress,  they  must 
understand  how  the  present  came  to  be  what 
it  is.  To  have  a  living  sense  that  things 
can  be  made  still  better  than  they  are,  they 
must  appreciate  not  merely  in  a  general  way 
but  specifically,  how  things  have  already 
changed.  To  take  to  mind  a  responsibility 
for  the  future,  they  must  feel  the  debt  they 
owe  to  the  past.  Here  especially  the  study 
of  History  of  Education  is  rich  in  value. 
Before  the  course  is  begun,  let  the  pupils 
set  down  on  paper  all  the  worth-while  things 
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they  are  able  to  mention  in  the  schoobng  of 
the  present.  When  these  are  read  aloud, 
eyes  are  opened  to  the  many  blessings  en¬ 
joyed  to-day,  advantages  ranging  all  the 
way  from  free  education  (for  girls  as  well 
as  boys)  to  the  latest  device  for  safeguarding 
health.  From  this  point  on,  it  pays  to  spend 
a  period  or  two  more  in  general  conversation 
OA  why  these  benefits  now  exist.  Then  the 
summing  up  can  show  that  there  has  been 
progress  in  education  and  that  this  has  been 
conditioned  by  all  sorts  of  interesting  changes 
in  men’s  ideas  of  politics,  of  religion,  of  jus¬ 
tice,  of  everything  great  and  worth-while. 
As  a  hint  of  what  is  to  come  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  the  instructor  can  ask  whether 
any  such  changes  in  people’s  ideas  of  life 
are  occurring  to-day  and  what  revisions  in 
education  are  therefore  likely. 

All  this,  it  would  seem,  is  eminently  prac¬ 
tical.  Our  schools  are  constantly  tempted 
to  aim  at  such  immediately  serviceable 
results  as  increased  knowledge  and  skill  and 
to  forget  that,  in  the  long  run,  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  build  character,  to  quicken  the 
understanding,  the  moral  earnestness,  the 
many  aptitudes  required  of  citizens  in  a 
progressive  democracy.  But  the  inspira¬ 
tions  in  the  lives  of  these  men  and  women  of 
the  future  can  hardly  be  of  a  much  higher 
kind  than  those  that  move  the  lives  of  their 
teachers.  Immensely  important,  therefore, 
are  whatever  aids  we  can  offer  to  the  ethical 
development  of  the  latter. 

Let  them  be  conscious  that  to-day’s  ad¬ 
vantages  are  owed  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  past  who  gave  their  best  for  higher 
conceptions  and  practises  not  only  in  educa¬ 
tion  but  in  the  life  to  which  education  minis¬ 
ters.  All  of  us  are  more  or  less  inclined  to 
take  our  opportunities  for  granted  with  little 
thought  of  the  labors,  the  agonies,  and  often 
the  noble  martyrdoms  which  brought  them 
into  being  for  us.  Think  only  what  a  change 
in  men’s  outlooks  was  required  to  make 
possible  the  idea  of  the  fullest  and  freest 
educational  opportunities  for  every  boy  and 
girl  regardless  of  class,  color,  race,  religion, 
or  any  other  accidental  grouping.  It  is  w^ell 
for  our  future  teachers  to  know  in  a  real 


fashion  how'  this  goes  back  to  a  changed 
conception  of  human  worth,  an  advance 
brought  about  not  by  magic  but  by  the 
heroic  idealisms  of  devoted  thinkers,  states¬ 
men,  teachers.  If  the  children  are  to  appre¬ 
ciate  their  debt  to  scientists,  artists,  pioneers, 
advocates  of  freedom,  sages,  and  seers,  their 
future  teachers  themselves  must  be  inspired 
wdth  a  living  sense  of  indebtedness  to  those 
who  shaped  the  tradition. 

The  study  can  be  of  still  further  ethical 
value  in  breaking  down  the  teacher’s  paro¬ 
chialism  and  widening  his  horizons.  One 
of  the  saddest  sequels  of  the  World  War 
has  been  the  recrudescence  of  the  narrowest 
and  most  conceited  nationalisms  everywhere. 
While  fortunately  many  people  have  been 
stirred  by  the  tragedy  of  the  war  to  a  new 
vision  of  world-interdependence  and  world- 
amity,  many  on  the  other  hand  have  had 
their  foolish  tribal  prejudices  sharpened. 

The  student  who  has  had  a  live  course  in 
the  History  of  Education  know's  better. 
He  has  learned  two  immensely  valuable 
facts.  One  is  that  the  spiritual  tradition  in 
which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being 
to-day  is  the  work  of  no  one  people  but  has 
been  enriched  by  contributions  from  a  wide 
diversity  of  peoples.  No  one  can  speak 
slightingly  of  Asiatics  who  is  aw'are  that  the 
Hebrew'-Christian  idea  of  a  holiness  in  every 
human  soul  came  out  of  the  Orient.  To 
think  of  the  debt  of  modern  schooling  to  the 
Bohemian  Comenius,  the  Englishman  Bacon, 
the  Italian  Vittorino,  the  Frenchman  Rous¬ 
seau,  the  Swiss  Pestalozzi,  the  Germans 
Froebel  and  Herbart,  will  tell  us  that  proud 
as  America  may  well  be  of  her  own  contribu¬ 
tions,  these  in  their  turn  hark  back  to  offer¬ 
ings  from  all  these  many  different  sources. 
The  last  person  in  the  world  to  be  infected 
with  tribal  bigotries  should  be  the  student 
of  educational  history. 

And  the  other  item  of  knowledge  which 
will  open  his  mind  to  important  ethical  con¬ 
siderations  is  the  fact  revealed  by  this  study 
that  in  every  people,  even  in  those  who  make 
excellent  contributions,  the  better  traits 
exist  in  conjunction  with  less  worthy.  One 
of  the  hardest  but  most  important  truths 
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to  learn  is  that  the  world  is  not  divided  into 
heroes  and  villains,  but  that  in  all  folk,  lights 
and  shadows  are  to  be  found.  A  study  of 
educational  history  brings  the  fact  out  strik¬ 
ingly.  There  is  the  good  side  to  Chinese 
insistence  upon  group-conformity  and  rever¬ 
ence  for  the  past.  There  is  also  the  bad  side; 
and  the  importance  of  looking  at  both  is 
evident  when  we  think  of  American  needs 
from  this  point  of  view.  The  loveliness  of 
Athenian  life  went  hand  in  hand  with  slave¬ 
holding  and  a  shocking  disregard  of  what 
we  should  call  to-day  international  mor¬ 
ality.  The  French  Revolutionists  taught 
the  Rights  of  Man  but  also  misleading 
ideas  about  “the  natural  sentiments.”  A 
study  of  the  many  instances  that  educa¬ 
tional  history  offers  of  how  excellent  things 
were  found  in  combination  with  less  good 
and  positively  harmful  may,  under  skilful 
teachers,  open  many  a  mind  to  essential 
truths  about  personal  and  national  lives  at 
the  present  time. 

These  are  some  of  the  large,  outstanding 
offerings  that  the  study  can  make  to  the 
future  teacher’s  thinking.  Specific  points 
occur  in  every  period  or  movement  studied; 
and  these  the  instructor  can  turn  to  no  little 
ethical  use.  Consider,  for  example,  how 
young  America  to-day  can  profit  from  asking 
just  what  was  excellent  in  the  great  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  Chinese  upon  manners:  must 
democracy,  with  its  premium  upon  freedom 
and  equality,  necessarily  breed  cheapness 
and  vulgarity?  Or  in  a  day  when  there  is  a 
tendency  for  the  naturalistic  teachings  to 
bring  man  down  to  the  level  of  the  mere  in¬ 


stinctive  animal,  Rousseau’s  cry  of  “  Back  to 
nature”  can  be  made  the  starting-point  of 
needed  reflection  upon  the  prime  requisites 
of  a  civilized  life.  Or  the  mention  of  Rous¬ 
seau  suggests  the  lesson  of  tolerance  to  be 
learned  from  the  fact  that  his  Emile ,  a  book 
suflBciently  harmless  to  be  placed  now  in  the 
hands  of  normal  students,  was  in  its  own  day 
considered  revolutionary  enough  to  be 
burned  in  the  public  square  in  Paris  and  to 
warrant  the  author’s  flight  for  his  life.  In 
some  instances,  notably  that  of  Pestalozzi, 
the  opportunity  is  offered  to  study  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  a  highly  inspiring  type  and  to  catch 
from  this  picture  of  the  man’s  devotion  to 
a  horde  of  ragged,  unattractive,  often  un¬ 
grateful  youngsters,  something  of  the  spirit 
by  which  the  work  of  the  true  teacher  is 
consecrated. 

In  short.  History  of  Education  is  replete 
with  values,  and  especially  ethical  values, 
which  far  outweigh  the  importance  of  im¬ 
mediate,  technical  eflBciency.  A  sound  idea 
of  the  better  purposes  that  it  can  serve  will 
furnish  the  clue  to  what  should  be  eliminated 
and  what  emphasized.  And  all  this  applies 
not  alone  to  the  undergraduate  in  the  normal 
school  but  to  the  veteran.  If  I  were  educa¬ 
tional  dictator,  I  would  make  it  obligatory 
for  every  teacher  already  in  service  not  only 
to  take  a  sabbatical  year  but  to  spend  a 
good  part  of  that  time  in  renewing  acquain¬ 
tance  with  the  inspirations  that  animated 
the  lives  of  the  great  masters  in  educational 
theory  and  practise.  Outgrown?  Yes,  at 
many  points;  but  many  quickening  sugges¬ 
tions  still  remain. 


“T  ^  TE  AMERICANS  enjoy  great  good  fortune  in  having  been  able  to  bring 
V  V  to  bear  the  experience  of  many  generations  and  peoples  upon  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  our  own  material  and  political  development.  Such  good  fortune  should 
conceivably  render  us  not  unduly  satisfied  with  our  progress,  but,  rather,  more 
tolerent,  more  sympathetic,  and  more  eager  to  understand  the  problems  of  people 
less  happily  situated  than  we.” — Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
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THE  VALUE'OF  HIGH  SCHOOL'  PUBLICATIONS 


H.  N.  Sherwood 


High  school  pupils  like  to  dq  things. 
They  like  to  have  a  part  in  things. 
They  like  to  see  themselves  at  their 
best.  They  like  to  plan  their  own  offensive 
and  go  over  the  top.  Just  as  long  as  youth 
has  these  qualities,  so  long  will  methods  be 
devised  for  their  expression. 

The  regular  high  school  curriculum  is  all 
right,  but  to  the  student,  it  comes  from 
above.  It  is  prescribed.  No  student  helped 
plan  it.  From  the  very  start  he  rebels. 
It  is  a  passive  resistance,  however,  and  the 
strength  that  would  go  into  open  rebellion 
is  directed  to  some  form  of  student  activity. 
It  may  be  athletics;  it  may  be  public  speak¬ 
ing,  or  debate;  it  may  be  school  publications. 
But  it  is  extra-curricular. 

In  Indiana,  interest  in  high  school  publica¬ 
tions  has  become  so  pronounced,  that  an  all- 
state  organization  has  been  formed.  It 
is  called  the  Indiana  High  School  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  It  meets  annually  at  Franklin. 
Its  existence  is  an  indication  of  the  interest 
the  students  themselves  have  in  this  extra¬ 
curricular  activity.  ^ 

A  similar  interest  i^  manifested  in  other 
states.  A  recent  study  of  two  hundred  ten 
high  schools,  all  members  of  the  North 
Central  Association,  showed  that  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  of  their  high  school  newspaper  was 
$951.58;  of  their  high  school  magazine, 
$1,275;  of  their  annual,  $1,389.62.  These 
figures  are  sufficient  evidence  for  believing 
that  young  people  are  interested  in  their 
high  school  publications.  To  meet  budgets 
carrying  such  large  items  requires  rare 
generalship. 

Here  is  the  first  reason  for  believing  that 
high  school  publications  are  worth  while. 
They  furnish  an  opportunity  for  youth  to 
learn  the  art  of  meeting  responsibility. 
One  of  the  outstanding  marks  of  the  evan¬ 
gelist,  Timothy,  was  that  he  was  always 


*  dependable.  He  would  deliver  the  goods. 
He  would  carry  a  message  to  Garcia.  Busi¬ 
ness  wants  such  a  man;  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions  need  such  a  man;  the  early  church 
was  fortunate  in  having  one.  That  one 
trait  in  Timothy’s  character  made  his  name 
immortal. 

High  school  publications  call  for  this  char¬ 
acteristic.  There  are  subscriptions  to  be 
taken;  advertisers  to  be  solicited;  business 
obligations  to  be  met.  This  calls  for  careful 
^planning  and  cautious  decisions.  And  some 
one  has  to  be  responsible.  Then  there  is 
*copy  to  be  read,  and  forms  to  be  made  up. 
Here  too,  is  a  call  for  good  taste  and  critical 
judgment.  And  some  one  has  to  be  respon¬ 
sible.  It  involes  responsibility  for  money;  ■ 
it  involves  responsibility  for  quality  of  work 
and  standards  of  appearance;  it  involves 
responsibility  for  promptness  and  punc¬ 
tuality.  Here,  then,  is  the  development  of 
a  commendable  trait,  the  stimulus  for  which  i 
comes  from  within.  It  is  fine  motivation 
and  the  result  is  praiseworthy. 

^  A  second  reason  for  giving  student  publi- 
/cations  a  place  in  our  high  schools  is — they 
^are  a  powerful  agent  in  bringing  all  the 
forces  of  the  school  and  community  together 
for  united  action,  j  They  unite  all  interests, 
unify  the  school,  and  at  the  time  this  service 
is  performed,  furnish  an  avenue  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion. 

Every  student,  from  freshman  to  senior,. 
reads  the  school  publications.  The  faculty! 
are  as  interested  as  any  student.  An  alunmi  t 
column  attracts  the  graduate  of  other  years. 
The  advertisers  check  up;  and  parents  read 
the  achievements  of  their  own  children. 

The  only  agency  that  compares  favorably 
with  this  one  in  rendering  a  similar  service 
is  athletics.  It  is  more  spectacular  and 
'dramatic,  but  its  appeal  is  not  as  refiaej^nd 
its  atmosphere  is  noT^as  \^olesomq|Ky^h 
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*  us  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  an 
editorial  staff  of  a  student  publication  will 
receive  honor  comparable  to  that  given  to 
athletes.  Whether  it  is  a  letter  or  a  sweater, 
honorable  mention  or  a  party,  they  are 
equally  deserving  and  should  be  equally 
honored. 

-3  servipp  rendered  by  student  pub- 

,  lications  is  to  make  a  permanent  record  of 
[  the  school.  This  is  the  particular  function 
of  the  newspaper  and  the  annual.  In  these 
two  publications  will  be  recorded  the  events 
connected  with  all  school  activities — debate, 
and  public  speaking,  socials  and  excursions, 
athletics  and  all  kinds  of  contests.  The 
doings  of  the  assembly  period  are  printed. 
The  important  faculty  regulations  appear, 
j  Faculty  changes,  the  personnel  of  the  school 
board,  and  the  purchase  of  new  equipment 
are  reported.  The  Parent-Teachers  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  noted  along  with  any  event 
touching  the  relationship  of  the  school  to 
the  community.  In  fact,  a  historian,  in 
after  years,  could  not  write  a  satisfactory 
history  of  a  school  without  access  to  the 
files  of  its  paper  and  annual. 

^  y — Finally,  let  us  give  school  publications  a 
ii^place  in  our  high  school  because  they  tend 
jil^create  men  of  worthy  ideals.  At  first 
‘  thought  it  would  appear  that  work  on  a 
school  paper  primarily  prepared  one  for  a 
vocation,  that  of  a  journalist.  It  is  not  so; 
it  is  a  kind  of  education  that  creates  men 
who  will  devote  themselves  to  the  service, 
'  of  their  community. 

First  of  all,  the  members  of  the  staff  must 
realize  that  they  are  members  of  a  much 
larger  group  than  that  which  they  them¬ 
selves  compose.  Yes,  a  larger  group  than 
their  own  school.  They  belong  to  a  whole 
community.  And  this  realization  is  neces¬ 
sary  before  any  one  can  be  a  real  citizen. 

Next,  the  staff  must  have  a  program  of 
a  constructive '  nature.  They  want  their 
school  to  have  the  best;  therefore  they  ad¬ 


vocate  it.  They  want  their  school  to  make 
progress;  therefore  they  lead  in  this  direction.* 
They  want  their  school  to  function  in  terms 
of  commendable  achievement;  therefore  they 
set  the  example. 

Again,  the  staff  search  for  the  best.  They 
want  the  best  written  articles.  Here  is  ^ 
boost  for  good  English.  President  Butler, 
of  Columbia  said,  a  few  years  ago,  that  the 
modern  newspaper  undermined  “every  prin¬ 
ciple  and  standard  of  speech  to  which  ^  ought 
to  hold  fast.”  High  school  publications,  be¬ 
ing  out  of  the  range  of  commercialism,  can 
help  preserve  the  best  in  written  speech. 

They  want  the  best  achievement  in  the 
school  to  record.  They  look  for  it.  It  looks 
good  in  print.  It  is  good  for  the  exchanges 
to  see.  .When  publicity  must  be  given  to 
uncomplimentary  matter,  it  is  done,  but  a 
program  of  reform  is  suggested  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  way,  the  staff  become  searchers  for 
the  best.  They  want  it  for  their  school  and 
community.  And  most  important  of  all, 
they  want  it  for  themselves.  Their  very  work 
ultimately  directs  them  to  the  best  in  thought 
and  speech — to  the  best  in  ideals.  In  this  way 
selfishness  drops  out  and  service  comes  in. 

|Xn  extra-curricular  activity  which  keeps 
standards  of  manhood  before  students  is 
commendable.  Such  an  activity  builds  for 
citizenship.  It  unites  intelligence  and  high 
purpose  in  a  man  so  that  he  gives  faithful 
and  courageous  service  to  his  fellows.)  This 
is  what  Henry  Van  Dyke  calls  creative  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  making  men  who  understand 
the  language  of  Him  who  said  “Inasmuch 
as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these, 
my  brethren,  ye  did  it  unto  me.” 

For  these  various  reasons,  high  school 
publications  are  worth  while.  When  a 
school  spends  around  two  thousand  dollars 
on  an  extra-curricular  activity,  as  many  do 
to-day,  surely  it  is  time  to  give  it  the  most 
careful  study  and  supervision. 


WHAT  the  best  and  wisest  parent  wants  for  his  own  child,  that  must  the 
community  want  for  all  its  children.” — John  Dewey. 


FRENCH  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL— A  RESPONSE 

E.  B.  DE  Sauze 


1READ  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
article  “Why  Study  French  in  the  High 
School?”  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review.  It  is  in  several 
ways  an  admirable  statement  of  the  aims  to 
be  achieved  by  and  values  to  be  derived 
from  the  study  of  the  French  language. 
Several  of  the  conclusions  of  the  author, 
however,  are  not  in  accord  with  the  indica¬ 
tions  shown  in  experiments  conducted  in  our 
Cleveland  Laboratory  School  and  contradict 
the  actual  results  obtained  with  four  thous¬ 
and  French  students  registered  yearly  in  the 
French  courses  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools.  May  I  be  permitted  to  state  here 
the  points  in  which  my  experience  and  my 
data  are  in  disagreement  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  author  of  the  article. 

Mr.  Ryan  emphasizes  very  appropriately 
the  disciplinary  and  cultural  values,  the 
healthy  mental  habits  which  a  correct  study 
of  a  foreign  language  imparts  to  the  students 
and  which  transfer  to  other  lines  of  work 
even  distantly  related.  He  objects,  how¬ 
ever,  to  using  the  foreign  language  orally 
in  the  class  room.  Modern  pedagogy  has 
demonstrated  that  in  order  to  secure  the 
maximum  amount  of  results  the  teacher  must 
assure  himself  of  the  willing  cooperation  of 
the  student  to  the  learning  process.  For¬ 
cible  feeding,  mental  as  well  as  physical,  is 
a  nasty  and  seldom  successful  operation. 
The  student’s  interest  must  be  aroused  and 
maintained  at  a  high  pitch  in  order  to  make 
him  an  enthusiastic  participant  in  the  class 
activities  and  to  induce  him  to  open  his  mind 
wide  enough  to  receive  the  intellectual  food. 
The  interest  and  such  a  participation  are 
liest  obtained  when  we  follow  a  correct 
psychological  process.  Correct  pedagogy  is 
based  on  psychology.  Now  it  is  a  fact 
supported  by  abundant  evidence  that  a 
young  student  sees  in  a  language  primarily 


a  means  of  oral  expression;  intuitively  he 
knows  that  language  is  for  purposes  of 
speech;  his  eyes  begin  to  sparkle,  his  interest 
is  quickened  the  moment  the  language  is 
used.  Furthermore,  there  is  in  every  child 
a  desire  to  “manipulate”  every  material 
that  is  presented  to  him,  a  “love  of  doing” 
that  makes  him  anxious  to  put  to  use  his 
newly  acquired  knowledge.  Assimilation  is 
always  a  result  of  such  repeated  handling  of 
material.  Instinctively  he  wants  to  speak 
rather  than  read  the  new  language.  Psy¬ 
chology  supports  further  this  tendency  by 
informing  us  that  the  organ  of  speech  is  the 
ear  and  not  the  eye.  A  normal  high  school 
student  with  his  auditory  and  visual  senses 
equally  developed  will  require  approximately 
two  hundred  “seeings”  of  a  word  before  he 
has  reasonable  mastery  of  it,  while  twenty- 
five  “sayings”  plus  five  “writings”  will 
usually  imprint  the  same  word  in  deej) 
grooves  upon  the  memory  cells.  After  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  I  feel  safe  in  formulating 
the  following  theory:  “The  shortest  road 
to  a  reading  knowledge  of  a  language  is 
through  oral  drill  of  a  proper  kind.”  In 
our  scheme  of  teaching  here  in  Cleveland 
the  ability  to  speak  and  to  understand  is 
not  a  primary  aim ;  we  strive  first  to  train  the 
student  into  correct  habits  of  thinking  and 
accuracy  and  to  give  him  the  ability  to  read. 
In  achieving  these  two  aims,  we  have  found 
that  we  succeed  best  through  the  use  of  oral 
drill,  and  therefore  the  ability  to  speak  be¬ 
comes  a  by-product. 

This  by-product  is  held  by  students,  par¬ 
ents,  and  the  public  at  large  to  be  the  most 
valuable  result  of  our  modern  language 
teaching.  As  educators  we  place  other  aims 
above  this  achievement,  but  we  are  fortu¬ 
nate  in  meeting  at  once  the  requirements  of 
educational  ideals  and  the  practical  demands 
of  our  patrons.  Knowledge  cannot  really 
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be  separated  from  the  teaching  process,  and 
teachers  should  cease  to  explain  lack  of  prac¬ 
tical  results  in  modern  language  teaching 
by  the  old  argument  of  disciplinary  and  cul¬ 
tural  values  which  can  be  produced  in  a 
greater  intensity  through  another  process  both 
practical  and  cultural.  The  public  will  not 
let  us  hide  any  more  behind  that  smoke 
screen  and  will  not  accept  the  excuse  that  it 
is  impossible  to  teach  a  modern  language  in 
a  way  that  will  enable  one  to  derive  intellec¬ 
tual  profit  and  at  the  same  time  that  will 
result  in  a  practical  command  of  it. 

Mr.  Ryan  maintains  that  such  a  practical 
command,  even  if  desirable,  is  well  beyond 
the  i)Ower  of  the  average  student  attending 
the ,  crowded  classes  of  our  high  schools. 
Again  I  beg  to  differ.  For  five  years  in 
Cleveland  we  have  consistently  proven  that 
it  is  possible,  even  quite  feasible,  to  produce 
the  high  educational  as  well  as  the  practical 
aims  that  the  study  of  a  modern  language 
should  achieve,  prov'ided  that  the  teacher 
uses  a  technique  that  utilizes  the  desire,  the 
^mnt  to  speak  of  the  student  as  a  means  to 
cultural  and  disciplinary  end.  That  our 
French  teachers  have  been  at  least  moder¬ 
ately  successful  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
no  student  from  the  Cleveland  Public  High 
Schools  has  failed  in  the  last  four  years  in 
the  College  entrance  examinations.  It  is 
true  that  those  examinations  do  not  test 
the  ability  to  speak,  but  that  practical  com¬ 
mand  has  been  noted  and  commented  upon 
by  many  college  professors,  who  were  de¬ 
lighted  to  find  at  once  a  real  mastery  of 
fundamentals  combined  with  a  fair  power 
of  oral  expression. 

It  would  take  far  too  much  space  to  dwell 
here  on  the  technique  of  the  method  used. 
I  wish  to  object,  however,  to  the  importance 
given  in  the  article  to  translation  from 
French  into  English.  I  have  no  great  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  study  of  the  difficult,  very 
difficult  art  of  expressing  adequately  a 
thought  from  one  language  to  another.  It 
is  an  art  in  itself,  and  may  justify  a  certain 
expenditure  of  time,  if  hours  can  be  found 
that  could  not  be  otherwise  profitably  used. 
The  type  of  translation  usually  practised  in 


class  room,  however,  is  a  perfunctory  rendi¬ 
tion  into  indifferent  English  of  a  page  of 
good  French.  If  one  asks  the  teacher  im¬ 
posing  upon  a  class  of  active,  eager-to-be- 
stimulated  youngsters  why  he  uses  such  a 
tedious,  sleep-producing  process,  he  will 
probably  answer  that  translation  is  the  only 
practical  way  of  finding  out  whether  the 
class  prepared  the  lesson  and  understands  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  several  experiments, 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  a  student  may 
translate  satisfactorily  a  passage  without 
really  understanding  the  exact,  the  complete 
meaning  of  it.  Furthermore,  a  skilful 
teacher  by  a  series  of  well  prepared,  carefully 
worded  questions  can  bring  out  of  the  stud¬ 
ent  his  understanding  of  the  French  text 
without  wasting  quite  so  much  time.  We 
found  out  also  that  translation  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  be  perfunctory;  it  does  not  stimu¬ 
late  reasoning  to  the  same  extent  as  an  oral 
reproduction^  in  the  student’s  own  version, 
of  the  passage  prepared.  He  is  really  think¬ 
ing  and  concentrating,  when  he  not  only 
has  to  express  the  ideas  of  the  author  studied 
but  to  apply  quickly  the  many  rules  that 
govern  the  constructions  that  he  is  using. 
We  do  know  also  that  reading,  real  reading 
is  a  process  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
sentences  seen  flashes  spontaneously  to  the 
mind  of  the  reader  without  passing  through 
the  clumsy  intermediary  of  the  mother- 
tongue.  Reading  that  requires  the  rendi¬ 
tion  of  the  thought  first  into  an  intermediary 
language,  is  deciphering^  and  never  will  lead 
the  average  man  to  real  enjoyment  of  a 
French  book  and  rarely  will  leave  him 
enough  leisure  to  extract  the  culture  to  be 
derived  from  an  appreciation  of  the  thought 
and  of  the  form  of  the  foreign  writer.  While 
I  concede  that  a  student,  when  of  high 
school  age,  is  no  longer  bi-lingual,  that  he  is 
transposing  at  first  everything  in  terms  of 
English,  I  yet  maintain  that  he  will  reach  a 
stage  of  spontaneous  recognition  in  wffiich 
no  reference  is  made  to  English,  if  we  en¬ 
courage  him,  throughout  our  teaching  proc¬ 
ess,  to  eliminate  the  mother  tongue. 

One  more  point:  Mr.  Ryan  claims  that  it 
is  impossible  and  even  undesirable  to  close 
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the  door  of  the  French  class  to  some  stu¬ 
dents.  I  beg  to  differ.  The  study  of  a 
language  is  a  science  and  an  art;  it  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  strict  sequence.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  a  certain  percentage 
of  our  high  school  population  is  unable, 
through  lack  of  mental  power,  to  pursue 
successfully  a  study  of  such  high  academic 
type.  We  found  in  our  surveys  that  it  is 
unprofitable  for  about  twelve  per  cent,  of 
the  students  in  high  schools  to  attack  the 
study  of  French,  when  their  intelligence 
rating  makes  their  probable  learning  rate 
very  low.  I  shall  grant  freely  that  any 
student  with  an  intelligence  quotient  high 
enough  for  academic  studies  can  profit  by  a 
study  of  a  foreign  language,  in  fact  should 
be  encouraged  to  undertake  it. 

Prognosis  tests  are  not  used  because  we 
do  not  need  to  discover  special  language 
ability;  but  merely  a  fair  intellectual  power. 


It  is  foolish,  however,  to  let  a  student  enter  a 
French  class  when  it  can  be  ascertained  in 
advance,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty,  that  he  has  practically  no  chance  of 
success.  Such  students  are  a  dead  weight 
on  the  class  and  exercise  a  depressing  influ¬ 
ence  on  both  the  other  students  and  the 
teacher. 

While  taking  exception  to  some  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Ryan,  I  want  to  make 
clear  that  on  the  whole  I  agree  with  his  ad¬ 
mirable  article.  Our  lack  in  agreement  on 
some  points  brings  forcibly  to  my  mind  the 
woeful  lack  of  scientific  basis  for  our  Modern 
language  Courses.  Tot  homines,  tot  sen- 
tentiae.  To  eliminate  guessing,  varieties  ad 
absurdnm,  to  establish  a  solid  foundation  for 
methods  and  technique,  we  need  a  national 
survey  of  a  scientific  character  dealing  in  an 
impartial  way  with  all  the  problems  of 
modern  language  teaching. 


THE  COURSE  IN  GREAT  LITERATURE  FOR  COLLEGE  UNDER¬ 
GRADUATES 

Allan  L.  Carter 


Few  college  courses  have  proved  as 
unsatisfactory  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned  as  the  standard  course  in  a 
survey  of  English  literature.  Beginning 
with  Beowulf  and  stopping  at  some  point 
in  modern  literature  (before  Wordsworth 
or  after  Rupert  Brooke),  the  survey  in  its 
management  changes  greatly  from  year  to 
year;  and  the  conduct  of  the  course  varies 
with  the  instructor,  one  devoting  the  bulk 
of  his  effort  to  a  consideration  of  Chaucer 
and  Spenser,  another  hurrying  to  the  familiar 
ground  of  Keats  and  Shelley.  What  the 
instructor  says  of  less  favored  writers  and 
movements  has  no  value  exeept  as  an  ex- 
ereise  in  faint  praise  or  summary  dismissal. 
Indulgent  heads  of  departments  have  ex¬ 
pected  their  instructors  to  achieve  the  de¬ 
sired  equipoise  of  their  labor  by  piling  this 
literary  Ossa  upon  the  rhetorical  Pelion; 
but  with  inadequate  background,  indifferent 


taste,  and  unrestrained  enthusiasm,  it  is 
very  questionable  whether  the  instructors 
have  as  yet  justified  the  confidence  of  their 
superiors  by  properly  shaping  this  course. 
Similarly,  while  eliminating  much  that  is 
objectionable  in  the  survey  course,  by  doing 
away  with  the  incubus  of  dates  and  the 
doling  out  of  lyrics  and  drama  in  every  age, 
a  study  of  the  types  of  literature  attempts 
too  much  in  the  review  of  the  epic,  ballad, 
lyric,  essay,  and  novel  in  a  course  covering  a 
year,  or  extending  over  two  years’  less  inten¬ 
sive  study.  Experience  here  again  teaches 
that  the  instructors  vary  considerably  in 
what  they  emphasize  in  a  given  subject  and 
in  the  amount  of  time  they  devote  to  it. 
Moreover,  wherever  the  types  are  con¬ 
sidered,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  is 
wasted  in  discussions  of  metrics,  technique, 
classification,  and  arrangement  of  material 
all  of  which  are  calculated  to  defeat  the  aims 
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of  a  study  of  literature  by  making  it  dreary 
and  tedious.  While  agreeing  that  the  sur¬ 
vey  and  types  courses  are  of  little  positive 
worth  as  now  given,  college  instructors  of 
English  frankly  hold  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  formal  presentation  of  literature 
to  underclassmen. 

The  course  in  Great  Literature,  which 
substitutes  direct  study  of  a  limited  number 
of  masterpieces  for  the  routine  consideration 
of  good  and  indifferent  literature,  has  been 
very  favorably  received.  With  this  direct 
study  of  masterpieces  has  come  also  the 
tendency  to  include  some  of  the  best  works 
of  foreign  literature,  for  rich  as  English 
literature  is,  it  cannot  warrant  the  chauvin¬ 
ism  that  exalts  Hiawatha  and  Beowidf  into 
first  class  epics,  or  that  dismisses  Crabbe  in 
favor  of  the  Spoon  River  Anthology.  The 
course  in  Great  Literature  does  not  pretend 
to  inclusiveness:  a  semester’s  work  may  go 
no  further  than  two  Elizabethan  and  two 
Greek  dramas,  or  the  study  of  two  epics,  or 
the  reading  of  four  or  five  novels.  The 
student  possesses  at  the  end  of  his  term’s 
work,  however,  a  fairly  intimate  acquain¬ 
tance  with  several  books  that  are  worth 
while;  he  knows  their  place  in  the  world’s 
literature;  and  from  his  direct  association 
with  the  text  he  has  been  allowed  con¬ 
siderable  freedom  in  the  personal  reaction 
he  cares  to  make,  either  through  an  original 
paper,  or,  better,  through  an  attempt  to 
integrate  his  work  in  literature  with  his 
studies  in  another  department. 

For  the  student  who  is  later  to  specialize 
in  literature  the  advantages  of  a  course  in 
Great  Literature  are  even  more  obvious. 
He  will  have  provided  for  himself  through 
his  acquaintance  with  foreign  literature  a 
background  from  which  to  illustrate  and 
complete  his  English  studies.  He  will 
study  Chaucer  the  more  intelligently,  if  he 
knows  something  of  Italian  literature;  and 
he  will  admire  Plutarch  more  and  Shake¬ 
speare  no  less,  for  reading  the  last  scene  of 
Anthony  and  Cleopatra  together  with  its 
source.  There  is,  moreover,  curious  justice 
in  regarding  foreign  masterpieces  before 
minor  works  in  English.  Few  would  care 


to  contend  that  Beowulf  has  anything  of  the 
significance  of  the  Iliad  in  English  literature; 
and  the  Nibelungenlied  through  numerous 
excellent  translations  is  far  better  known 
to  English  readers  than  Sigurd  the  Volsung. 
English  literature  is  almost  wholly  derived 
from  Mediterranean  sources,  hence  the 
student  best  equipped  in  English  literature 
in  very  frequently  the  one  most  intimate 
with  the  classics  or,  more  broadly,  with 
European  literature.  For  purposes  of  con¬ 
trast  and  comparison  French  and  Russian 
fiction  may  be  studied  with  advantage  in 
their  relations  to  English  fiction,  while  more 
highly  specialized  courses  in  literary  rela¬ 
tions  may  be  reserved  for  graduate  study. 

Continued  experimentation  in  presenting 
literature  to  classes  of  college  students  has 
made  it  increasingly  apparent  that  students 
do  not  early  enough  in  their  course  form  an 
acquaintance  with  literary  masterpieces, 
either  native  or  foreign.  To  all  except  the 
specialist  in  foreign  languages,  the  works 
of  the  chief  European  writers  are  scarcely 
better  known  than  by  title;  and  it  may  be 
seriously  questioned  whether  the  student 
who  does  major  work  in  foreign  language 
can  read  Goethe’s  Faust  or  Euripides* 
Electra  with  a  sense  of  perspective  or  with  an 
adequate  understanding  of  the  work’s  sym¬ 
metry,  for  he  is  obliged  at  the  end  of  four  or 
five  years’  serious  study  to  proceed  piece¬ 
meal  fashion,  thumbing  the  dictionary  and 
reverting  constantly  to  his  grammar.  Even 
when  advanced,  the  student’s  work  in 
foreign  languages  attends  primarily  to  ques¬ 
tions  of  vocabulary,  syntax,  and  gramma¬ 
tical  use;  in  the  literature  of  the  language  he 
studies,  the  student  remains  the  veriest  tyro. 
Furthermore,  there  are  very  few  students  of 
foreign  languages  who  could  ever  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  approach  the  masterpieces  of 
foreign  literature  through  the  original;  it  is 
clear,  then,  if  those  students  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  literature  are  to  become  familiar 
with  foreign  masterpieces,  they  must  acquire 
their  knowledge  through  translations. 

Excellent  English  translations,  which  do 
not  for  some  works  fall  far  short  of  the 
originals,  are  available  for  all  the  master- 
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pieces  in  which  college  students  may  have  able  whether  the  niceties  of  poetic  art  can  be 
legitimate  concern.  Attention  has  not  fre-  conveyed  to  groups  of  students;  but  the 
quently  enough  been  called  to  the  fact  that  chief  facts  and  ideas  contained  in  any  mas- 
no  language  possesses  a  more  scrupulous  terpiece  are  readily  presentable, 
translation  than  the  English  Revised  Version  In  pursuing  this  study  of  foreign  literature 
or  one  poetically  more  independent  of  its  are  not  English  instructors  going  beyond 
original  than  the  English  Authorized  Ver-  their  reference?  In  answering  this  question 
sion;  while  for  Dante,  Homer,  Aeschylus,  it  must  be  remembered  that  English  teach- 
Cervantes,  and  Moliere  there  are  so  many  ers  are  concerned  rather  with  literature 
satisfactory  versions  that  the  instructor,  than  with  language.  Their  colleagues  in 
however  fastidious  his  taste,  may  feel  he  is  the  foreign  language  departments  can  very 
doing  justice  to  the  original  in  matter  and  greatly  aid  in  this  work  by  stressing  literary 
spirit.  This  is  not  the  place  to  answer  the  relations  more  than  they  do;  and  they  in 
objections  that  are  sometimes  taken  to  turn  will  welcome  the  emphasis  placed  upon 
translations  on  the  score  that  poetic  art  in  their  work  by  another  department.  Where 
its  highest  and  subtlest  manifestations  is  not  the  reactions  of  the  foreign  language  depart- 
transferable;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that  ments  to  this  work  have  been  studied,  it  has 
it  is  wrong  to  condemn  in  ioto  a  translation,  been  found  that  a  certain  number  of  stu- 
say,  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  thereby  rendering  dents  who  have  read  the  foreign  master- 
the  play  inaccessible  to  a  group  of  people,  pieces  in  translation  have  expressed  a  wish 
simply  because  the  balcony  scene  in  the  to  know  more  about  the  particular  literature 
translation  is  poetically  inferior  to  the  studied  and  have  set  about  learning  the 
original.  If  translations  occasionally  lose  language.  There  is  little  doubt  that  such 
something,  they  often  add  something,  for  cooperative  endeavor  within  the  field  of 
they  are  concerned  chiefly  with  sharpening  literature  will  fortify  a  common  underlying 
and  defining  the  ideas.  Goethe  had  this  purpose,  and  eventually  we  may  look  for  a 
function  of  translation  in  mind  when  he  greater  amount  of  purpose  and  regulation 
remarked  that  the  ultimate  test  of  a  poem’s  than  now  obtain  in  our  college  courses  in 
greatness  was  whether  upon  translation  it  literature.  The  students  also  have  a  quick- 
po.ssessed  a  firm  residuum  of  sense.  Looked  ened  interest  for  any  work  of  literature,  if 
at  from  this  angle,  translation  may  cause  they  can  look  upon  it  as  a  synthesis  rather 
ideas  to  emerge  from  out  a  poetic  mist  into  than  a  solitary  and  inexplicable  phenome- 
helpful  clarity,  although  the  romanticist  non;  they  are  more  intelligently  responsive 
will  always  insist  upon  the  beautiful  poetic  to  a  comparative  study  of  literature  than 
imponderabilia  of  “runaway’s  eyes”  and  of  that  followed  under  the  older  system  where 
“young  Scamles  from  the  rock.”  In  fine,  each  work  rested  in  solitary  independence, 
something  of  poetic  art  may  be  lost  in  the  unsponsored  and  unrelated:  students  find 
process  of  translation,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  it  hard  to  justify  knowledge  they  cannot 
any  ideas  will  be  lost  or,  in  fact,  anything  relate  or  put  to  use.  Finally,  it  should 
else  that  is  indispensable  to  an  accurate  seem  that  college  is  the  proper  place  for  be- 
understanding  of  the  work  read.  More-  coming  acquainted  with  great  works  of 
over,  the  task  in  presenting  literature  to  literature,  for  there  the  students  may  expect 
college  students  is  quite  as  much  on  the  professional  guidance,  judicious  counsel 
factual  side  as  on  the  artistic :  it  is  question-  and  criticism  in  their  reading. 

“OOME  states,  even  with  the  proposed  Federal  Aid,  could  not  have  twenty- 
kJ  four  weeks  of  school  in  all  the  rural  districts.  In  at  least  two  states  there 
are  some  districts  in  which  no  public  school  will  be  held  this  year.” — 

Carter  Alexander. 


THE  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Carl  R.  Woodward 


The  function  of  the  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  unique  among  American 
Colleges,  in  that  it  is  definitely  com¬ 
mitted  to  serve  the  nation’s  largest  and  basic 
industry.  It  was  the  realization  that  sound 
and  prosperous  agriculture  is  the  sine  qua 
non  of  a  sound  and  prosperous  nation  that 
prompted  Congress,  while  the  land  was  in 
the  throes  of  civil  strife,  to  enact  the  Morrill 
Land  Grant  law  in  1862.  This  measure  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  in  each  state  of 
a  so-called  “  State  College  for  the  Benefit  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.” 

For  forty  years  following  the  passage  of 
this  law,  the  curricula  of  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  passed  through  a  slow  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  principle  of  service  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  was  given  wider  application  through 
the  broadening  of  the  scope  of  activity  of 
the  state  institutions.  Gradually  it  was 
discovered  that  the  college  must  perform  a 
threefold  function,  if  it  was  to  measure  up 
to  its  full  responsibility  to  the  industry. 
This  triple  relationship  may  be  briefly  ex¬ 
pressed  as:  (1)  investigation,  (2)  instruction, 

(3)  extension. 

The  first  of  these,  investigation,  compre¬ 
hends  the  discovery  of  new  knowledge 
through  research  and  experimentation.  It 
is  the  function  which  establishes  facts.  In¬ 
struction,  the  primary  purpose  for  which  the 
college  was  established,  provides  for  the 
training  of  men  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 
It  is  the  function  which  teaches  facts.  Fin¬ 
ally,  extension  represents  the  last  step  in  the 
educational  process,  the  carrying  of  the 
knowledge  to  the  farmer  himself,  right  on 
his  farm.  It  is  the  function  which  demon¬ 
strates  facts.  So,  through  subsequent  legis¬ 
lation,  both  state  and  federal,  agricultural 
experiemnt  stations  became  established  in 
conjunction  with  the  colleges,  which  have 
added  greatly  to  the  knowledge  of  agricul¬ 


ture,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art,  through 
extensive  researches  and  investigations,  and 
later  a  division  of  extension  was  created  in 
each  college,  which  organized  and  directed 
a  state-wide  system  of  extension  teaching 
in  agriculture  and  home  economics,  through 
a  corps  of  county  demonstration  agents. 

Quite  naturally,  the  fund  of  knowledge 
brought  to  light  by  the  agricultural  experi¬ 
ment  stations  materially  affected  the  college 
curriculum.  Also  the  marked  awakening  in 
rural  life  which  quickly  followed  the  advent 
of  the  county  agricultural  agent  has  brought 
new  factors  to  play  upon  the  curriculum. 
The  past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  a  re¬ 
markable  growth  in  American  colleges  of 
agriculture,  which  to  quote  the  former  com¬ 
missioner  of  education.  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton, 
has  been  “phenomenal  in  extent,  variety, 
and  definiteness.”  But  has  the  curriculum 
been  advancing  along  sound  lines?  Has 
it  been  headed  in  the  right  direction?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  recent  post-war  years,  particularly, 
the  executive  oflBcials  of  the  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  have  had  their  curricula  up  for  an 
airing.  Among  others,  they  are  asking  some 
of  the  following  questions : 

(1)  What  subjects  shall  be  required  of  all 
students  in  the  four-year  course  in  agricul¬ 
ture? 

(2)  What  place  shall  each  of  these  occupy 
in  the  course? 

(3)  W^hat  is  the  proper  balance  for  the 
curriculum? 

(4)  How  much  freedom  of  choice  of  sub¬ 
jects  shall  be  allowed? 

(5)  What  is  the  best  method  of  providing 
for  specialization? 

(6)  What  relation  shall  farm  practice  have 
to  the  requirements  for  graduation? 

No  universal  answer,  or  course,  can  be 
given  to  the  above,  which  .will  cover  the 
needs  in  all  states.  They  must  necessarily 
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be  determined  in  some  degree  by  local  con¬ 
ditions.  But  before  any  answer  is  at¬ 
tempted,  there  should  be  agreement  on  one 
essential  premise,  viz.,  What  is  the  aim  of 
the  college  of  agriculture?  Here  there  is 
difference  of  opinion,  and  we  immediately 
run  into  the  age-old  conflict  between  the 
liberal  and  the  vocational.  Probably  at 
their  inception  the  aim  of  the  state  colleges 
of  agriculture  was  principally  vocational. 
And  there  is  a  considerable  group  in  our 
colleges  that  still  would  have  it  so.  How¬ 
ever,  there  now  seems  to  be  an  irresistible 
tendency  toward  liberalizing  agricultural 
curricula — a  tendency  which  is  explainable 
in  the  light  of  recent  dev-^elopments  in  the 
industry. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  college  of  agricul¬ 
ture  w’as  about  the  only  place  where  a  boy 
could  receive  much  instruction  in  the  art 
and  the  science  of  agriculture.  It  was  nat¬ 
ural  that  often  the  art  received  most  of  the 
attention,  at  the  expense  of  the  science. 
The  demand  for  this  sort  of  instruction 
seemingly  fell  upon  the  college,  and  it  rose 
to  meet  the  need.  To-day,  however,  the 
college  is  not  called  upon  for  so  much  of 
this  kind  of  instruction  in  its  regular  courses. 
The  elementary  and  purely  practical  phases 
of  agriculture  are  in  a  large  measure  being 
handled  by  other  agencies:  vocational  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  agricultural  courses  in  the 
high  school,  farmers’  institutes,  extension 
agents,  the  farm  press,  and  special  short 
courses  at  the  college.  This  leaves  the 
college  free  for  work  of  a  more  academic 
and  advanced  type. 

Furthermore,  agricultural  conditions  to¬ 
day  demand  an  increasing  number  of  men  of 
the  “leader”  class.  The  practical  farm 
operator  still  has  his  place,  but  as  agricul¬ 
tural  problems  grow  more  serious,  as  the 
relationships  between  country  and  city  be¬ 
come  more  complex,  as  agriculture  becomes 
better  organized,  a  large  army  of  specialists, 
extension  agents,  superintendents,  inspec¬ 
tors,  investigators,  business  managers,  and 
public  workers  of  various  types  becomes 
essential.  There  are  a  great  many  thousand 
of  such  men  to-day.  They  represent  much 


of  the  brains  and  driving  force  that  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  rapid  progress  of  the  in¬ 
dustry.  And  there  is  a  constant  demand 
for  college-trained  men  to  take  up  positions 
of  this  sort.  Particularly  at  this  time,  when 
the  industry  has  been  struck  by  a  wave  of 
depression,  is  there  need  for  the  highest  type 
of  trained  leadership  to  hasten  the  return  of 
prosperity  to  the  farmer,  and  through  him, 
to  the  nation.  So  the  college  to-day  must 
train  agricultural  leaders.  In  shaping  the 
curriculum,  it  becomes  necessary  to  place 
training  for  leadership  above  mere  training 
for  farm  work.  But,  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  conclude  that  such  training  can  be  had 
without  a  good  share  of  the  practical  phases 
of  farming.  To  be  most  successful  as  an 
agricultural  leader  the  young  man  need  not 
be  a  hona  fide  “dirt  farmer,”  but  he  should 
at  one  time  or  another  have  been  on  fairly 
intimate  terms  with  the  soil.  Throughout 
his  college  course  he  needs  those  influences 
which  will  keep  his  feet  planted  on  solid 
earth.  In  other  words,  his  practical  point  of 
view  should  be  sharpened,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  is  developing  the  broader  vision  of 
service  to  the  industry. 

Both  the  “cultural”  and  the  “vocational” 
aim,  then,  must  be  given  consideration  in  the 
curriculum.  The  nice  problem  is  to  strike 
the  right  balance.  In  an  effort  to  discover 
the  underlying  principles  of  the  agricultural 
college  curriculum,  a  study  of  the  curricula 
of  the  Land-Grant  Colleges  was  made  four 
years  ago  at  the  New  Jersey  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Rutgers.  Data  were  gath¬ 
ered  from  both  published  catalogues  and 
questionnaires  to  the  deans.  Some  of  the 
conclusions  reached,  as  representing  the 
most  mature  thought  of  agricultural  college 
officials,  and  the  most  general  practices  in  a 
majority  of  the  colleges  are  here  given. 
They  should  be  interpreted  as  a  compilation 
of  opinion,  rather  than,  in  every  instance, 
the  recommendation  of  the  writer  of  this 
article. 

(1)  The  balance  of  the  curriculum  be¬ 
tween  types  of  work,  figured  on  the  basis 
of  credit  hours,  should  be  about  as  follows: 
Academic,  21  per  cent.;  scientific,  27  per 
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cent.;  general  agriculture,  26  per  cent.;  tion  may  be  allowed  in  the  second  year,  but 
special  agriculture,  14  per  cent.;  total  agri-  most  election  should  be  left  until  the  third 
culture,  40  per  cent.;  elective,  12  per  cent,  and  fourth  years.  (7)  During  the  first  and 
(2)  The  proportion  of  required  work  should  second  years,  courses  covering  the  funda- 
be  about  as  follows:  Required,  62  per  cent.;  mental  principles  of  agricultural  science 
prescribed  elective,  26  per  cent.;  free  elective,  should  be  required  in  order  to  form  a  basis 
12  per  cent.  (3)  The  work  of  the  first  year  for  the  technical  training  to  follow.  (8) 
should  be  predominantly  of  the  academic  Elementary  courses  in  the  main  branches  of 
and  scientific  types,  forming  a  foundation  agriculture  should  be  required  in  the  first 
for  the  advanced  work  in  agriculture  to  fol-  two  years,  in  order  to  form  a  foundation 


GROUP  A 

First  Year 

GROUP  B 

Required 

Desirable 

English 

Algebra 

Physical  or  military  training 

Trigonometry' 

General  chemistry 

Farm  shop 

Botany 

Types  and  breeds  of  farm  animals 

Public  speaking 

Second  Year 

Physics 

Zoology 

Vegetable  gardening 

Qualitative  chemistry 

Organic  chemistry 

Soils  and  soil  management 
Farm  machinerj-^ 

Dairy  production 

Poultry  husbandry 

Fields  crops 

Fruit  growing 

Bacteriologj’^ 

Third  Year 

History 

Entomology 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Economics 

Soil  fertility 

Farm  management 

Fourth  Year 

Rural  sociology 

Rural  economics 

low.  (4)  Some  academic  work  should  be  for  specialized  study  and  to  give  the  student 
given  each  year,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  cul-  a  wide  outlook  on  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
tural  aim,  and  to  develop  a  broad  point  of  an  unprejudiced  view  of  its  different  phases, 
view  within  the  student  as  he  progresses  so  that  he  may  make  his  choice  of  special 
toward  the  completion  of  his  course.  (5)  work  intelligently.  (9)  Specialization 
Some  work  in  agriculture  should  be  required  should  commence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
in  the  first  year,  in  order  to  give  the  student  third  year.  (10)  The  best  method  of  offering 
the  agricultural  viewpoint  as  soon  as  possible  specialization  is  the  departmental  group,  in 
and  should  follow  in  increasing  proportions  which  a  student  elects  his  special  work  by 
throughout  the  four  years.  (6)  All  work  in  choosing  a  definitely  outlined  course  of 
the  first  year  should  be  required.  Some  elec-  studies  arranged  to  fit  for  the  field  in  ques- 
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tion,  with  an  allowance  for  a  small  amount 
of  free  election.  (11)  A  minimum  of  six 
months  of  farm  practice,  completed  before 
the  fourth  year,  preferably  before  the  third 
year,  and  better  still  before  matriculation, 
should  be  required.  (12)  Certain  subjects 
should  be  required  in  all  curricula;  others  are 
desirable  and  in  most  cases  should  be  in¬ 
cluded,  but,  because  of  local  conditions,  may 
be  left  out.  (13)  Foreign  language  should  be 
required  only  of  students  who  have  not  had 
at  least  two  years  in  preparatory  school  and 
of  those  who  are  preparing  for  teaching  or 
research.  (14)  The  curriculum  should  be 
shaped  to  meet  local  conditions  in  the  State 
and  at  the  college. 

Local  conditions  governing  different  in¬ 
stitutions,  of  course,  make  it  impossible  to 
apply  any  one  hard  and  fast  rule  to  all  col¬ 
leges  alike.  These  principles,  therefore, 
should  be  interpreted  liberally,  and  should 
be  considered  as  being  of  broad  rather  than 
specific  application.  Some  of  the  local  fac¬ 
tors  which  must  be  considered  in  building  a 
curriculum  are: 

(1)  The  agricultural  practices  of  the  State. 
This  is  self-evident  and  needs  no  elaboration. 
(2)  The  agricultural  needs  of  the  State. 
This  factor  involves  a  recognition  of  any 
weak  features  of  the  State’s  agriculture, 
as  well  as  the  agricultural  resources  and  la¬ 
tent  possibilities  of  the  State  and  the  lines 
of  development.  The  college  should  aim  to 
train  its  students  for  leadership  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  (3)  The  educational  system  of  the 
State.  Articulation  with  the  secondary 
schools,  of  course,  is  necessary.  Another 
point  of  contact  is  in  the  training  of  teachers 
and  extension  workers.  (4)  The  nature  of 
the  student  clientage.  The  needs  of  the 
student,  as  determined  by  his  previous 
training,  farm  experience,  capacity,  and 
aims,  are  varying  factors,  and  certain  ten¬ 
dencies  predominate  in  particular  States. 
(5)  The  resources  and  facilities  available 
for  instruction  purposes,  including  such 
items  as  funds,  faculty,  and  materials  and 
equipment  in  field  and  in  laboratory.  The 
curriculum  is  often  limited  by  a  shortage  or 
lack  of  any  one  of  these.  (6)  The  organiza¬ 


tion  of  the  college,  especially  in  relation  to 
other  divisions  of  higher  education.  For 
instance,  the  curriculum  problem  in  the  small 
college  differs  from  that  of  the  large  univer¬ 
sity,  where  such  questions  as  the  offering  of 
courses  in  other  schools  or  colleges  (e.  g., 
the  college  of  liberal  arts)  must  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

Of  special  interest  in  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  circles  is  the  published  report  of 
the  Alumni  Course-of-Study  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
At  the  request  of  President  Butterfield,  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  curriculum  was 
authorized  by  the  Associate  Alumni  of  the 
institution  in  1920.  After  an  investigation 
that  was  both  thorough  and  unique,  the  com¬ 
mittee  made  its  report  in  March,  1922.  The 
method  of  attacking  the  problem  that  the 
committee  followed  is  worthy  of  mention. 
Information  was  sought  from  several  sources. 
A  list  of  pertinent  questions  was  sent  to  each 
alumnus  of  the  college.  The  students  of  the 
graduating  class  of  1921  were  asked  certain 
questions  with  reference  to  their  college 
work,  and  personal  interviews  were  held 
with  a  number  of  selected  groups  of  senior 
students.  Expression  of  opinion  was  in¬ 
vited  from  members  of  the  faculty.  Former 
students  of  the  college  who  failed  to  graduate 
w'ere  asked  why  they  left  college,  and  how, 
from  their  point  of  view,  the  work  of  the  col¬ 
lege  might  have  been  strengthened.  Em¬ 
ployers  of  graduates  of  the  college  were 
asked  their  opinion  of  the  training  that  the 
men  had  received. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee 
resulting  from  the  study  correspond  in  many 
respects  with  the  conclusions  reached  in  the 
New  Jersey  investigation.  Briefly,  it  was 
agreed  that  greater  emphasis  should  be  laid 
upon  the  courses  in  the  basic  sciences,  and 
more  time  should  be  given  to  the  hberal 
courses.  For  example,  it  was  recommended 
that  courses  in  English  be  required  of  all 
students  for  each  term  of  the  four-year 
course,  with  thorough  drill  in  composition, 
public  speaking,  and  debating.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  found  a  larger  proportion  of 
required  work  preferable  to  relatively  great 
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freedom  of  election;  accordingly,  they  ad¬ 
vised  that  the  work  in  the  freshman  year 
be  the  same  for  all  students,  and  that  beyond 
this  point  there  be  a  required,  well  balanced 
course  of  study  in  each  major  group.  It 
was  recommended  that  the  present  system 
of  a  large  number  of  major  and  free  elective 
courses  be  abolished.  To  offset  the  tendency 
of  over-vocationalizing  the  curriculum,  it 
was  advised  that  definite  subject-matter 
specialization  be  limited  to  seniors,  and  that 
all  major  studies  actually  require  the  use  of 
principles  learned  in  prerequisite  science 
courses.  That  the  aim  of  the  undergraduate 
course  of  study  should  be  predominantly 
liberal,  rather  than  vocational,  is  expressed 
in  the  following  quotation  from  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report: 

The  system  of  major  electives  based  on  the 
dual  theory  (1)  that  students  can  be  prepared 
through  undergraduate  work  as  specialists  in  the 
various  branches  of  agriculture  and  allied  sciences, 
and  (2)  that  successful  agricultural  practice  calls 
for  specialization,  is  unsound  in  principle,  and 
has  failed  in  its  application  at  this  institution. 
Rarely,  if  ever,  can  specialists  be  prepared  in 
undergraduate  courses.  Additional  training  and 
apprenticeship  are  needed.  Furthermore,  farm 
management  studies  in  this  and  other  states  dem¬ 


onstrate  the  fallacy  of  requiring  specialization  of 
those  men  training  for  actual  agricultural  prac¬ 
tice. 

The  college  undergraduate  study  must  give 
men  the  fundamentals  of  a  liberal  education,  and 
industry  or  graduate  study  must  develop  the 
specialty.  In  fact,  industry  or  graduate  study 
can  develop  capable  specialists  only  when  under¬ 
graduate  work  has  laid  a  strong  foundation  on 
which  to  build. 

The  broader  aspects  of  a  college  training 
were  apparently  appreciated  by  the  general 
alumni  body,  for  of  the  472  replies  from 
alumni  received,  333  stated  that  the  broad¬ 
ening  effect  of  college  life  gained  through 
contact  with  educated  men  of  the  faculty, 
association  with  fellow  students,  and  college 
activities  was  a  most  important  contribution 
to  their  education,  while  297  said  that  the 
technical  and  practical  information  gained 
through  their  studies  was  a  chief  factor. 

In  view  of  the  opinion  current  among  edu¬ 
cators  in  the  agricultural  field,  therefore, 
with  the  growing  demand  of  the  industry  for 
trained  leaders,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  curriculum  of  the  college  of  agriculture 
within  the  next  decade  to  move  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  the  liberal  courses  as  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  technical. 
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SPECIFIC  vocational  education  for 
law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  dentistry  is  to-day  offered 
in  practically  all  of  our  state  universities. 
Normal  schools,  teachers’  colleges,  and 
many  of  our  colleges  and  universities  pre¬ 
pare  the  way  for  prospective  teachers  by 
professional  courses  and  practice  teaching. 
Admission  requirements  vary  from  high 
school  graduation  to  the  possession  of  a 
college  degree  in  academic  subjects.  Some 
schools  of  pharmacy  admit  mature  students 
who  have  had  two  years  of  high  school  work. 
Medical  schools  generally  require  that 


pre-medic  work  include  Latin,  chemistry 
and  zoology.  Law  schools  emphasize  the 
necessity  for  a  foundation  in  political  science* 
history,  English  and  Latin. 

Engineering  schools  demand  from  two  to 
four  years  of  mathematics,  a  beginning  in 
one  or  two  sciences,  and  sometimes  a  foreign 
language,  preferring,  as  a  rule,  a  modern 
language.  Recently  some  engineering 
schools,  acting  on  the  advice  of  certain  en¬ 
gineering  societies,  have  withdrawn  all 
foreign  language  entrance  requirements. 

In  all  of  the  types  of  vocational  education 
referred  to  above  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
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entiation  that  must  begin  with  the  pre-voca- 
tional  work  of  the  secondary  school. 

In  recent  years  schools  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  have  developed  in  some  of  our 
great  universities.  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  has  become  as 
well  known  for  its  training  along  business 
lines  as  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  or  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
in  engineering.  Likewise  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  New  York  University  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  professional  school  for  the 
higher  types  of  business  occupations.  Both 
of  these  higher  schools  of  commerce  admit 
directly  the  graduates  of  accredited  four 
year  high  schools. 

Gradually  we  are  recognizing  the  fact  that 
business  is  something  that  is  highly  special¬ 
ized  and  highly  technical.  W’^e  are  conced¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  it  can  be  trained  for,  vo¬ 
cationally.  Accountants,  business  statis¬ 
ticians,  foreign  trade  specialists,  consular 
agents,  etc.,  need  definite  schooling  for  their 
work  if  they  are  to  enter  with  hope  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Academic  subjects  alone  are  not 
sufficient,  however  valuable  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  they  may  be. 

Our  free  public  high  schools,  after  much 
opposition,  introduced  such  subjects  as 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand, 
and  they  have  taught  them  with  more  than 
pre-vocational  aims.  Some  of  our  state 
universities  have  added  to  the  general,  pre- 
vocational  courses  in  economics  and  socio¬ 
logy,  courses  in  accounting,  social  case  work, 
Americanization,  etc.,  and  this  with  genuine 
occupational  intent.  Some  have  essayed 
to  train  for  business  administration,  retail 
store  management,  industrial  management, 
etc. 

Granted  that  these  courses  are  but  pre- 
vocational  to  the  specialized  business  oc¬ 
cupations  into  which  students  will  go,  is  it 
not  only  fair  to  future  workers  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  financial  world  that  they  shall 
have  a  foundation  at  least  as  specialized  as 
that  received  by  future  lawyers,  engineers, 
doctors,  and  teachers?  Why  then  the  odium 
upon  those  who  seek  this  specialized  founda¬ 
tion  for  business?  Why  the  common  ten¬ 


dency  to  dub  these  students  as  mercenary, 
and  lacking  in  appreciation  of  the  finer 
things  in  life?  Why  the  common  tendency 
to  discourage  students  from  taking  these 
“vulgar”  subjects?  Is  the  answer  in  Veb- 
len’s  Theory  of  the  Leisure  Class? 

The  graduate  of  a  school  of  law  is  not 
thereby  a  lawyer,  but  he  has  reasonable 
chance  of  developing  into  one.  The  gradu¬ 
ate  of  a  school  of  medicine  is  not  thereby  a 
doctor,  but  practise  may  make  him  one. 
A  student  of  the  alumni  registers  of  engin¬ 
eering  schools  and  agricultural  colleges  has 
convinced  the  writer  that  these  schools 
do  not  always  turn  out  fully  developed  en¬ 
gineers  and  practical  farmers,  but  do  they 
not  increase  enormously  the  probability 
that  their  graduates  will  develop  into  suc¬ 
cessful  engineers  and  farmers? 

What,  then,  is  the  argument  against  a 
school  of  business  administration  or  a  col¬ 
lege  of  commerce,  accounts,  and  finance 
in  which  we  may  increase  the  probability 
of  business  success  for  those  graduates  who 
expect  to  enter  such  commercial  occupations 
as  investment  finance,  foreign  trade,  man¬ 
agement,  cost  accounting,  etc.?  Shall  we 
compel  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high 
school  graduates  to  gain  this  specialized 
vocational  training  through  correspondence 
schools?  Are  not  these  occupations  socially 
useful? 

Why  not  a  school  of  commerce,  accounts, 
and  finance  in  every  state  university  in 
America? — I  fancy  that  I  hear  the  answer: 
“Education  is  costing  too  much.”  In  what 
way  do  you  compute  the  cost?  In  absolute 
terms  and  without  regard  to  the  decreasing 
purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  in  recent 
decades,  or  in  relation  to  social  outlay  for 
good  roads,  and  for  wars  whether  good  or 
bad?  Do  you  compare  the  expenses  per 
family  for  cosmetics,  tobacco,  chewing  gum, 
and  spare  tires,  with  those  for  books  and 
brains  as  represented  by  school  taxes? 
Do  you  consider  that  the  dollar  has  shrunk 
— that  it  takes  more  dollars  to  buy  a  like 
amount  of  these  “necessities”  than  it  did  a 
decade  ago?  What  kind  of  education  is  it 
that  costs  too  much?  Is  it  that  which  in- 
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creases  the  power  of  the  people  to  consume 
or  that  which  helps  them  to  produce — that 
which  gives  hope  of  an  economic  status 
that  will  insure  a  competency  with  the  en¬ 
riched  life  and  the  increased  power  to  serve 
consequent  thereupon,  or  is  it  that  which 
trains  only  for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure 
through  contemplation,  reflection,  and  rev¬ 
erie? 

Some  educators  contend  that  the  only  real 
life  is  the  mental  life.  What  they  really 
mean  is  only  such  parts  of  the  mental  life  as 
are  unrelated  to  those  efforts  looking  to  the 
efficient  production  and  distribution  of 
commodities  that  make  for  material  com¬ 
fort.  Literature  will  be  praised  and  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  condemned  by  those  who 
forget  that  “  all  good  literature  is  advertising 
and  all  good  advertising  is  literature.” 
Salesmanship  in  our  public  educational 
institutions  will  be  objected  to  by  individuals 
who  do  not  reflect  that  sales  talks  are  “oral 
English”  with  a  punch,  and  that  advertising 
is  written  English  with  an  incentive. 


Again  it  is  urged  that  the  state  owes  little 
if  any  obligation  to  share  in  any  project  so 
sordid  as  “to  help  people  make  money.” 
The  answer  is  in  the  aims  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  These  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repetition.  SuflBce  it  to  say  that  they  are  no 
longer  solely  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure 
and  for  that  alone. 

In  conclusion;  if  we  admit  the  contention 
of  the  opponents  of  the  extension  of  free 
public  commercial  and  industrial  education 
on  the  ground  of  excessive  cost,  we  are  then 
forced,  in  justice  and  fairness,  to  register 
our  opposition  to  schools  of  law,  medicine, 
journalism,  and  agriculture,  and  to  all 
courses  that  train  for  literary  occupations 
and  the  so-called  pursuits  of  leisure. 

The  question  is  a  big  one.  It  is  fraught 
with  consequences  of  social  significance.  It 
is  well  worth  “thinking  through”  to  the 
finish.  As  a  stimulant  to  thought  let  me 
repeat:  “Why  not  a  school  of  commerce, 
accounts,  and  finance  in  every  state  uni¬ 
versity  in  America?  ” 


VOCATIONAL  VS.  CULTURAL  TRAINING 

Everett  S.  Lyon 


Between  science  on  the  one  hand, 
and  culture  on  the  other,  there  has 
always  existed  a  half -concealed  an¬ 
tinomy.  The  scientist  does  not  ordinarily 
concern  himself,  in  any  thorough  way  with 
the  sentiments,  emotions,  and  ideals  which 
are  found  in  the  spiritual  domain  of  culture; 
consequently,  he  is  apt  to  depreciate  and 
decry  their  real  value.  Herbert  Spencer 
once  declared  that  “the  accomplishments, 
the  fine  arts,  and  all  those  things,  which,  as 
we  say,  constitute  the  efflorescence  of  civiliz¬ 
ation  should  be  wholly  subordinate  to  that 
knowledge  and  discipline  in  which  civiliza¬ 
tion  rests.”  He  also  held  that  since  the 
former  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  life,  they 
should  also  occupy  the  leisure  part  of  edu¬ 
cation. 


Now,  there  are  many  to-day  who  are  ar¬ 
dently  upholding  Spencer  in  this  contention. 
Vocational  and  scientific  training  are  being 
strenuously  advocated  as  the  panacea  of 
many  of  our  most  vexing  social  ills.  Pay  son 
Smith  recently  said:  “The  time  is  coming 
when  we  shall  have  to  train  the  youth  of 
the  nation  for  trades,  as  we  do  now  for  the 
professions.”  The  modern  spirit  is  even 
more  clearly  revealed  in  an  utterance  in  a 
recent  periodical  by  A.  E.  Morgan,  who  said: 
“I  have  no  patience  with  the  academic 
college  president  who  boasts  that  he  is  not 
training  men  to  make  a  living,  but  is  training 
them  to  live.”  {Century  Magazine,  October, 
1923.  pp.  904ff.) 

In  opposition  to  this  modem  tendency  is 
heard  many  a  courageous  protest  such  as 
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that  which  has  just  been  voiced  by  Joseph 
A.  Leighton,  a  professor  at  the  Ohio  State 
University.  He  declared  it  was  not  the 
business  of  education  to  bolster  up  any  econ¬ 
omic  system,  and  he  deprecated  the  fact 
that  so  many  are  regarding  such  studies  as 
Latin,  Greek,  philosophy,  history,  and  lit¬ 
erature  as  useless,  simply  because  they  have 
no  direct  industrial  applications.  (Educa¬ 
tional  Review,  October,  1923,  pp.  131ff.) 

Two  voices,  then,  are  distinctly  heard  in 
our  modern  world.  One  is  calling  clamor¬ 
ously  for  industrial  eflSciency;  the  other  for 
a  loftier  idealism,  and  a  right  appraisal  of 
liberal  education.  In  making  this  contrast, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  those  who  advocate  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  vocational  training.  When 
we  reflect  upon  the  various  needs  of  our 
present  heterogeneous  population,  we  must 
concede  that  a  more  varied  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  a  decided  necessity,  and  that  our 
program  should  now  include  more  or  less 
industrial  training,  scientific  instruction,  ex¬ 
tension  schools,  and  several  innovations, 
both  as  to  content  and  method.  But  I 
maintain  that  we  are  guilty  of  a  false  em¬ 
phasis  as  soon  as  we  make  the  humanities 
subordinate  to  this  mechanical  and  technical 
instruction.  Other  aims  have  a  place  in  the 
curriculum,  but  the  cultural  aim  should  be 
second  to  none.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
trend  to-day.  The  tendency  is,  rather,  to 
magnify  things  instead  of  thoughts,  industrial 
eflSciency  instead  of  moral  power,  the  glory 
of  material  success,  instead  of  the  sublimity 
of  character. 

Ludwig  Lewisohn  in  his  book  Up  Stream 
(a  work  which  should  be  read  by  everyone 
interested  in  education)  reiterates  a  story 
told  by  Granville  Barker,  the  British  play¬ 
wright.  He  was  taking  a  walk  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  on  Staten  Island.  It  was  Sun¬ 
day.  Beside  a  hedge,  sat  an  Italian  laborer 
with  all  the  grime  of  the  week  upon  him, 
munching  dark  bread  and  garlic,  and  reading 
with  much  intensity.  Mr.  Barker  caught 
a  glimpse  of  the  book.  It  was  an  inexpen¬ 
sive,  well-thumbed  edition  of  the  Divine 
Comedy.  “The  children  of  this  man,”  said 


Mr.  Barker,  “will  probably  be  American¬ 
ized.  They  will  be  cleaner,  and  have  better 
wages,  and  eat  daintier  food,  and  perhaps 
have  electric  light  in  their  houses.  But  will 
they  sit  behind  a  hedge  on  Sunday,  reading 
an  American  Divine  Comedy  of  the  future?” 
Lewisohn  himself  is  of  the  opinion  that  since 
machinery  is  a  snare  and  wealth  nothing  but 
trash,  “a  society  which  as  a  whole,  venerates 
Edison  more  than  Emerson  is  in  danger  of 
becoming  a  society  of  damned  souls  in  the 
only  sense  in  which  damnation  has  a  mean¬ 
ing.” 

It  is  high  time  we  learned  that  there  is 
something  beside  mere  hog-raising,  land¬ 
buying,  and  material  accumulation.  We 
must  desist  from  this  idolatrous  worship  of 
the  god  of  Trade.  I  have  been  reading  with 
a  far  greater  appreciation,  of  late,  Sydney 
Lanier’s  poem,  “The  Symphony,”  and  dis¬ 
cover  in  these  lines  a  timely  rebuke  and 
warning  for  our  own  day. 

O  Trade!  O  Trade!  Would  thou  wert  dead! 
The  Time  needs  heart — ’tis  tired  of  head: 

But  who  once  said  in  the  lordly  tone, 

Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone 
But  all  that  cometh  by  the  throne? 

Hath  God  said  so? 

But  Trade  saith  no: 

And  the  kilns  and  the  curt-tongued  mills  say  Gol 
There’s  plenty  that  can,  if  you  can’t:  we  know. 
Move  out  if  you  think  you’re  underpaid. 

The  poor  are  prolific:  we’re  not  afraid; 

Trade  is  Trade. 

Thou  Trade!  Thou  king  of  the  modem  days! 
Change  thy  ways. 

Change  thy  ways; 

Let  the  sweaty  laborers  file 
A  little  while, 

A  little  while. 

Where  Art  and  Nature  sing  and  smile. 

It  is  the  cultural  studies  which  make  ac¬ 
cessible  for  us  that  tranquil  bower  of 
thought,  beauty,  and  charm,  where  we  can 
feast  with  the  gods  on  the  rich  ambrosia 
of  the  mind.  Without  this  source  of  delight 
and  inspiration,  life,  is  indeed,  impoverished. 
The  study  of  literature  serves  as  a  superb 
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example,  in  that  it  affords  not  only  a  worth¬ 
while  pleasure  for  leisure  time,  but  because 
it  also  makes  possible  for  man  that  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding  which  enables  him  to 
hear,  even  amid  the  ceaseless  clatter  of 
machinery,  the  “still,  sad  music  of  human¬ 
ity.”  It  also  aids  man  in  securing  that  self- 
knowledge  which  is  the  first  rung  in  the 
spiritual  ladder  that  leads  to  true  wis¬ 
dom.  We  cannot  study  the  various  char¬ 
acters  which  people  the  vast  realm  of 
literature,  and  reflect  upon  their  dreams, 
motives,  and  emotions,  and  not  find  that 
they  mirror  the  spiritual  texture  of  our  own 
souls. 

The  humanities  are  also  of  inestim¬ 
able  value  because  they  engender  creative 
thought.  The  true  glory  and  strength  of  a 
state  does  not  lie  in  its  mortar,  and  brick 
and  steel;  but  in  its  ideals  and  aspirations. 
The  studies  which  stimulate  thought  and 
initiative  in  the  thought-process,  should  be 
given  a  place  of  preeminence  in  every  insti¬ 
tution  of  learning.  Train  a  man  to  think 
for  himself,  and  you  have  given  him  some¬ 
thing  which  will  equip  him  for  the  business 
of  life  better  than  any  thing  else.  Nations 
have  not  perished  in  the  past  because  of  a 
lack  of  skill  or  business  enterprise;  but 
because  of  a  dearth  of  dreamers  whose 
radiant  visions  and  lofty  dreams  might 
have  saved  the  nation  from  the  abyss  which 
awaited  it. 

There  is  a  scene  in  a  poster  from  one  of 
Maeterlinck’s  plays  which  is  suggestive.  It 


pietures  a  boy  on  a  hill-top,  just  outside  the 
village.  He  is  sitting  there  on  a  green  knoll, 
bare-footed,  and  bare-headed  in  the  warm, 
summer  air.  He  is  dreaming  dreams  of  the 
future,  and  he  revels  in  the  fresh  beauty  of 
the  sky,  the  hill,  and  the  sea  beyond.  But 
a  picture  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the 
scene  has  been  added  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story.  Here  we  see  an  old,  round-shouldered 
man,  bending  over  a  desk  on  which  is  opened 
a  ledger.  On  the  cover  of  the  ledger  are  the 
words,  “Profit  and  Loss.”  The  man  does 
not  have  the  joyous  expression  of  his  boy¬ 
hood  days;  everything  is  “weary,  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.”  And,  yet,  according  to 
our  American  civilization,  he  has  won  suc¬ 
cess,  even  though  he  has  burned  out  his  life 
and  lost  his  soul  in  the  process.  He  has 
acquired  his  millions,  and  that  is  quite 
enough.  This  is  the  creed  of  business; 
that  wealth  is  the  goal  and  consumma¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  that  it  matters  little  by  what 
means  it  is  gained;  and  this  is  the  creed  that 
is  tacitly  and  sometimes  openly  being 
taught  the  youth  of  to-day.  If  business  is 
fast  gaining  control  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  and  I  believe  it  is;  then  it  is  urgent 
that  we  expose  and  overcome  this  sinister 
attempt  on  the  part  of  trade  to  make  every¬ 
thing  subservient  to  its  own  selfish  and  ma¬ 
terialistic  aims.  Let  us  rather  give  an  ex¬ 
alted  plaee  in  our  schools  and  colleges  to 
those  studies  which  best  make  for  virtue, 
imaginative  sympathy,  love  of  the  beautiful, 
and  for  character. 


“'1  ^  7HY  put  the  nation’s  money  into  education  if,  supported  on  the  mere  theory 
V  V  of  preparing  a  better  citizenry,  it  dodges  the  duty  and  devotes  itself  to 
academic  questions,  another  name  for  things  that  do  not  matter?  What  reason 
is  there  why  all  democracy’s  martyrs  should  be  confined  to  military  service?  Are 
we  to  have  a  public  school  army  devoid  of  adventure  and  danger?  The  service 
has  been  too  drab.  The  braver  spirits  have  sought  sacrifice  in  war  and  nursing. 
Halos  have  been  scarce.  A  few  martyrs’  crowns  may  now  be  bid  for  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.” — William  McAndrew. 


CONTENT  AND  METHOD  IN  ONE-YEAR  NORMAL  COURSES 

Fred  L.  Teal 


SO  MANY  different  qualities  enter  into 
the  making  of  a  teacher  that  it  would 
hardly  seem  prop)er  to  discuss  any 
two  of  them  without  at  least  making  an 
attempt  to  determine  something  of  their 
relative  importance  with  reference  to  others 
seemingly  as  vital.  What  could  knowledge 
of  subject-matter  or  method  of  presentation 
mean  without  the  ability  to  manage  a 
school,  or  inspire,  or  direct?  Or  of  what 
worth  would  either  be  to  one  as  a  teacher, 
were  he  wholly  without  interest  in  children, 
or  without  a  substantial  character,  or  with 
his  sole  interest  in  self?  So  it  seems  wholly 
impossible  to  think  of  a  teacher  as  a  highly 
successful  teacher  without  conceiving  of  him 
-  as  a  person  of  many  qualities,  each  indispen¬ 
sable  and  blending  harmoniously  into  all 
the  rest. 

To  guide,  to  direct,  to  control,  to  counsel, 
to  influence,  to  cause  to  want  to  know,  to 
inspire,  to  cause  to  think,  to  impart  in¬ 
formation — these  all  enter  into  teaching  and 
in  turn  call  for  a  blending  of  knowledge,  and 
personality,  and  character,  of  leadership, 
of  management,  of  skill  in  presentation,  of 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  others,  and  many 
other  qualities;  but,  as  this  discussion  has 
to  do  only  with  content  and  methods  in 
elementary  subjects,  we  may  presuppose 
that  the  students  with  whom  we  work  have 
all  the  rest  or  have  the  ability  to  acquire 
them. 

In  order  to  learn  the  opinions  of  school 
people  with  regard  to  the  importance  of 
these  two  qualities  a  questionnaire  was  sent 
to  a  number  of  superintendents,  principals, 
and  teachers  not  connected  with  normal 
schools,  asking  them  to  designate  the  order 
of  importance  in  their  judgments  of  twelve 
qualities  that  successful  teachers  are  gener¬ 
ally  conceded  to  possess.  Forty-eight  re¬ 
plies  have  been  tabulated.  Four  of  the 


forty-eight  think  that  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  is  more  important  to  the  teacher  than 
knowledge  of  subject-matter.  In  order  of 
importance  among  the  twelve  qualities 
listed  in  the  questionnaire,  knowledge  of 
subject-matter  ranked  third  and  method  of 
presentation  ranked  seventh.  This  may 
mean  much  or  it  may  mean  little.  It  tends 
to  indicate,  however,  that  those  who  have 
taught,  think  that  a  wealth  of  subject-matter 
is  a  bigger  asset  to  a  teacher  than  skill  in 
presenting  subject-matter,  though  no  one 
will  deny  that  to  be  highly  successful  a 
teacher  should  possess  both. 

These  things  seem  certain:  No  one  can 
teach  what  he  does  not  know.  And  no  one- 
year  normal  school  can  adequately  prepare  a 
prospective  teacher  in  both  content  and 
method  of  presentation — perhaps  not  in 
either.  What  we  must  do,  then,  is  to  select 
the  one  for  class-room  work  in  which  we  can 
accomplish  the  most  good.  In  other  words, 
select  the  one  through  which  the  other  may 
be  developed  and  vitalized. 

By  the  time  a  pupil  is  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  old  he  leaves  the  elementary  school. 
He  leaves  without  that  wealth  of  subject- 
matter  that  every  teacher  should  have. 
Who  is  it  that  would  claim  that  the  boys  and 
girls  in  our  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have 
a  suflBcient  grasp  of  the  elementary  school 
subjects  to  teach  them  in  our  public  schools? 
The  high  school  does  well  as  far  as  it  goes. 
It  adds  some  general  culture,  gives  the  pupil 
greater  power,  develops  a  greater  capacity 
for  accomplishment,  makes  him  better  able 
to  think  and  p>erhaps  more  likely  to  do 
so,  but  offers  very  little  opportunity  for 
strengthening  the  elementary  school  founda¬ 
tion  essential  to  the  teacher.  If  one-year 
normal  schools  neglect  this  in  their  class¬ 
room  work,  and  if  at  the  end  of  one  year  of 
training,  a  student  may  teach,  where  is  this 
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foundation  to  come  from?  If  we  resort  to 
independent  individual  study,  we  take 
from  the  student  all  the  advantages  of 
teacher-pupil  contact  in  the  work.  If  we 
neglect  it  entirely,  we  must  expect  to  dwarf 
the  average  class  of  prospective  teachers  and 
cripple  the  better  ones.  Recent  studies 
in  education  show  that  method  of  presenta¬ 
tion  has  a  slightly  higher  degree  of  correla¬ 
tion  with  “General  Merit”  than  does 
scholarship;  but  they  do  not  make  conclusive 
that  prospective  teachers  need  no  content 
preparation  beyond  the  high  school  and  are 
not  intended  for  such.  The  fact  is — both 
qualities  show  a  very  high  degree  of  correla¬ 
tion  with  general  merit — much  higher  than 
many  other  qualities  that  enter  into  the 
making  of  a  successful  teacher. 

This  discussion  is  not  intended  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  method  courses  in  teacher 
training  institutions  or  against  the  value  of 
good  method  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
After  a  subject-matter  foundation  has  been 
laid,  the  more  good  method  a  teacher  ac¬ 
quires  the  better,  providing  she  uses  that 
method  not  as  mechanical  routine  but  to  get 
mental  activity  on  the  part  of  the  child. 
Neither  does  it  follow  that  we  eliminate 
methods  from  our  courses  by  teaching  con¬ 
tent.  In  both  “School  Management”  and 
“Principles  in  Teaching”  methods  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Through  a  carefully  assigned  pro¬ 
gram  of  school  visitation  much  method  work 
can  be  acomplished.  In  the  conference  that 
follows  the  directed  observation,  methods 
constitute  in  part  the  subject  of  discussion. 
And  in  practice  teaching,  supervised  from 
the  normal  school,  they  crystallize  into 
definite  school  room  procedure.  Besides, 
they  are  made  more  vital  through  the 
teaching  of  content  material  to  the  normal 
class. 

The  problem  method  is  generally  accepted 
as  good  procedure  for  much  geography 
work.  Most  schools  drop  geography  at 
the  end  of  the  seventh  year.  Should  we 
teach  the  problem  method  of  presentation 
from  Branom,  or  McMurry,  or  should  we 
demonstrate  the  problem  method  in  teach¬ 
ing  geography  to  the  normal  class?  Take  for 


example  this  problem:  Should  China  be¬ 
come  a  great  world  power?  This  calls  for  a 
guess — ^yes  or  no.  Then,  after  individual 
or  group  reports  and  class  discussions  on 
the  past  history  of  China,  her  location,  size, 
surface,  climate,  occupations,  resources, 
foreign  commerce,  educational  development, 
work  of  missionaries,  “  Four  Power  Treaty,” 
etc.,  something  like  the  following  set  of 
conclusions  may  be  expected:  That  China 
was  once  a  great  world  power;  that  she 
never  has  been  an  aggressive  nation;  that 
her  location  is  similar  to  that  of  the  United 
States;  that  her  size  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  the  United  States;  that  her 
surface  and  climate  favor  agriculture; 
that  she  is  classed  as  an  agricultural 
nation,  but  could  produce  much  more 
than  at  present;  that  her  natural  resources 
are  almost  untouched  and  abundant;  that 
she  has  good  facilities  for  manufacturing; 
that  she  is  beginning  to  open  commerce  with 
other  nations  of  the  world;  that  she  is  be-  t 

ginning  to  develop  educationally;  that 
thousands  of  Chinese  educated  in  this 
country  are  returning  home  each  year;  that 
Christian  missionaries  are  making  inroads 
on  Confucianism;  that  China  has  recently 
been  recognized  by  the  Four  Power  Treaty. 

From  this  set  of  conclusions  we  should 
expect  to  reach  a  final  judgment  in  answer 
to  the  problem.  Here  we  raise  a  question, 
provoke  a  guess,  draw  on  reference  material, 
select  the  material  that  pertains  particularly 
to  the  problem  to  be  solved;  we  weigh,  judge, 
compare,  and  form  conclusions.  Other  prob¬ 
lems  which  may  help  to  suggest  a  similar 
approach  to  the  study  of  other  countries : 

(a) .  What  factors  contribute  toward  mak¬ 
ing  the  United  States  a  “front-rank”  na¬ 
tion? 

(b) .  Why  is  Japan  sometimes  called  the 
England  of  the  Orient? 

(c) .  France  withstood  the  ravages  of  the 
World  War — ^How  do  you  account  for  the 
fact  that  her  position  as  a  world  power  has 
not  been  weakened? 

(d) .  Why  have  trade  routes  between  the 
United  States  and  South  America  increased 
in  number  during  the  past  few  years? 
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(e) .  Africa  and  South  America  are  both 
crossed  by  the  Equator — How  do  they  differ 
in  contributions  to  world  commerce? 

(f) .  Why  does  Russia  occupy  a  lesser 
position  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
since  the  World  War? 

In  fact  much  of  the  normal  school  geo¬ 
graphy  course  could  be  taught  on  this  plan. 
Call  it  content  through  method,  if  you  wish, 
or  method  through  content;  it  matters  not 
which.  We  are  teaching  content,  vitalizing 
method,  emphasizing  fundamentals,  satisfy¬ 
ing  a  natural  desire  for  information,  training 
in  the  use  of  the  tools  for  culture,  and  pro¬ 
viding  a  rich  wealth  of  subject-matter  that 
every  teacher  should  have. 

In  a  previous  paragraph  the  statement  was 
made  that  method  concepts  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  observation  work.  Let 
me  illustrate  briefly.  In  a  third  grade 
demonstration  lesson  for  normal  students, 
the  teacher  taught  an  entire  lesson  in  “Home 
Geography”  through  one  chance  question — 
What  did  you  boys  and  girls  see  of  interest 
on  your  way  to  school?  One  little  girl  an¬ 
swered,  “A  bunch  of  bananas  in  a  store 
window.”  The  teacher  took  her  clew  from 
this  and  accepted  an  opportunity.  Then 
came  the  trip  to  the  wholesale  house — direc¬ 
tion,  streets,  transportation,  bananas  by  the 
car  load.  (One  little  boy  told  about  the 
“poisonous  spider.”)  Then  the  trip  to 
Florida  where  bananas  grow  because  some¬ 
body’s  papa  and  mamma  had  been  there — 
direction,  relative  location,  use  of  map, 
transportation.  They  had  gone  for  the 
winter  which  suggested  the  climate.  Then 
to  other  countries  that  might  grow  bananas 
— direction,  location,  climate  comparison. 
Then  they  drew  the  banana  tree  and  talked 
about  the  “hands”  of  the  bunch  of  bananas. 
Then  other  things,  which  we  use,  that  grow 
in  Florida  in  the  way  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter — the  experiences  common  to  all 
children — and  finally  out  to  the  little  islands 
in  the  ocean  from  which  the  bananas  of 
commerce  come.  She  had  begun  with  her 
pupils  and  had  carried  them  over  into  richer 
experiences  emphasizing  location,  transpor¬ 
tation,  climate,  the  use  of  maps,  and  other 


fundamentals  of  geography  and  had  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  more  with  her  class  in 
my  opinion  than  just  the  teaching  of  one 
lesson  in  “Home  Geography.”  On  the  other 
hand,  she  had  demonstrated  some  points  in 
classroom  procedure  that  could  not  help  but 
form  the  basis  of  the  conference  hour  that 
followed  with  the  normal  students.  Some 
of  the  normal  class  must  have  benefited,  too, 
by  the  content,  for  I  heard  one  girl  remark; 
“Gee,  I  thought  all  of  the  bananas  of 
commerce  came  from  Florida!” 

Public  school  reading  is  one  of  the  most 
methodical  of  all  the  normal  courses,  yet  it 
can  be  made  one  of  the  richest  in  content. 
Only  a  relatively  small  amount  of  the  class¬ 
room  time  needs  to  be  spent  on  “How  to 
teach  reading”  or  “Teaching  reading  to 
beginners.”  Students  in  reading  courses 
need  more  practice  with  the  methods  than 
methods  without  the  practice.  After  the 
preliminary  method  preparation,  the  con¬ 
tent  side  may  be  emphasized  interestingly 
through  readings  and  discussions  on  the  old 
types  of  literature,  myths,  fables,  folklore, 
legends,  fairy  tales,  which  the  teacher  must 
know  to  teach  reading,  for  public  school 
readers  abound  in  them.  Compare  several 
different  texts  of  the  same  grade  and  note 
the  poems  or  prose  selections  that  overlap. 
Then,  by  oral  or  silent  reading  procedure, 
teach  some  of  these  poems  or  prose  selections 
that  the  class  may  know  and  feel  the  finer 
qualities  of  them,  and  better  understand  that 
reading  is  one  of  the  avenues  always  open 
through  which  we  may  expect  to  develop 
those  common  sympathies,  common  inter¬ 
ests,  common  virtues,  and  common  ideals 
by  which  society  is  held  together  in  a  democ¬ 
racy. 

Again,  through  the 'observation  work  and 
practice  teaching,  the  method  phase  should 
crystallize  into  a  definite  procedure.  Not 
long  ago  a  group  of  normal  students  ob¬ 
served  the  teaching  of  the  little  poem, 
“Where  Go  the  Boats”  to  a  lower  grade. 
The  teacher  began  by  asking  her  class  how 
many  had  ever  seen  boats  away  out  on  the 
lake;  then  boats  on  a  river;  then  who  had 
made  boats  and  floated  them  on  a  river  or 
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creek,  or  in  the  wash  tub,  or  in  the  street 
after  a  hard  rain;  and  then  how  many  had 
ever  waded  in  the  gutter  after  a  rain  and 
watched  the  little  sticks  float  by?  She 
chose  experiences  common  to  everyone  in  her 
class.  She  then  added  that  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  was  going  to  tell  about  one  of  his 
experiences.  Her  next  step  was  to  read 
the  little  poem  to  her  class.  This  was 
followed  by  individual  readings  by  para¬ 
graph  and  class  discussions.  She  then  had 
one  of  her  best  readers  read  the  entire  poem. 
She  began  at  the  right  place  and  quite 
thoroughly  demonstrated  that  she  knew 
something  about  the  development  of  taste 
for  good  literature.  In  a  recent  study  (made 
by  the  writer)  sixteen  sets  of  public  school 
readers,  “Where  Go  the  Boats?”  was  found 
a  total  number  of  eight  times — five  times  in 
second  readers  and  three  times  in  third 
readers.  Naturally  Robert  Louis  Steven¬ 
son,  who  was  represented  in  the  same  study 
by  twenty-seven  selections  used  a  total  of 
one  hundred  eight  times,  had  been  discussed 
in  classroom  work  and  some  of  his  poems  had 
been  taught.  To  restate  the  point,  after 
this  type  of  classroom  work  and  observa¬ 
tion,  the  student  is  well  on  her  way  toward 
the  development  of  the  art  in  teaching. 

In  arithmetic  it  does  not  seem  that  we 
should  spend  our  time  teaching  “how  to 
teach  boys  and  girls  to  add  and  subtract,” 
etc.,  but  we  should  teach  addition  and  sub¬ 
traction,  if  necessary,  with  means  of  proof 
to  the  end  that  normal  students’  answers 
are  dependable.  Not  to  be  satisfied  by 
teaching  the  different  steps  in  problem  so¬ 
lution,  but  to  teach  problem  solution 
through  these  steps,  emphasizing  what  vari¬ 
ous  investigations  have  termed  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  arithmetic,  to  the  end  that 
normal  students  in  the  main  will  be  better 
able  to  think  in  a  straight  line;  with  a  given 
set  of  conditions,  will  be  better  able  to  reason 
to  a  desired  unknown;  will  have  more  power  j 
to  use  information  at  hand;  will  be  more  1 
able  to  match  their  strength  with  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grade  pupils,  without  1 
fear  of  inability  to  cope  with  the  content  | 
situation.  1 


DiflSculty  manifested  itself  in  a  class 
studying  mensuration.  The  instructor  had 
the  students  measure  the  circumferences 
and  diameters  of  two  or  three  circles  and 
then  divide.  His  problem — “Why  use 
3.1416?” — called  for  a  suggestion,  and  after 
measuring  the  circumference  and  diameter 
of  one  or  two  other  circles  and  dividing,  the 
underlying  principle  was  clear.  Is  it  not 
unnecessary  to  add  that,  through  the  training 
in  content,  method  was  developed? 

The  same  principle  holds  true  with  in¬ 
struction  on  education  tests.  No  elemen¬ 
tary  course  in  normal  school  is  quite  com¬ 
plete  without  some  instruction  regarding  a 
reliable  “measuring  stick”  for  the  work. 
“Definite  goals  in  education  are  insufficient 
without  some  standard  means  of  checking 
results  and  measuring  progress.”  (Dr.  E.  J. 
Ashbaugh.)  If  the  normal  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  take  the  tests  used  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  then  assist  in  scoring  them, 
she  will  get  much  valuable  training  that  regu¬ 
lar  classroom  instruction  does  not  provide. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  subjects  are  taught  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  life  situations.  The  function  of  the 
subject-matter  seems  even  more  important 
than  the  subject-matter  itself.  Not  only  the 
arithmetic  of  the  shop,  but  the  arithmetic  of 
everyday  life;  aiming  at  broader  and  more 
common  experiences  and  understanding. 
If  the  public  school  is  to  bring  about  a  more 
common,  sympathetic  understanding  among 
men,  the  handling  of  subject-matter  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

^"Tn  conclusion,  the  fundamentals  of  the 
{  elementary  school  subjects  are  fast  being 
determined  by  scientific  study.  Educa¬ 
tional  research  is  making  a  contribution  to 
teacher  training  institutions  by  pointing 
I  out  values  in  school  subjects.  The  aim  of 
I  education  in  a  democracy  calls  for  a  different 
(  handling  of  subject-matter.  Theory  and 
practice  in  Education  are  determining  good 
classroom  procedure.  So,  the  time  seems  at 
hand  for  one  year  normal  schools  to  extend 
a  greater  service  through  a  wider  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  their  classroom  time  in  content  pre¬ 
paration. 
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In  the  first  battle  the 

Triumph  of  the  “literacy  law”  of  New 
Literacy  Law  ,r  ,  r  i  . 

in  New  York  a  ork  has  emerged  tri¬ 

umphant.  Devious  but 
stubborn  methods  of  blocking  its  progress 
were  defeated,  and  it  has  been  meticulously 
enforced  during  one  general  election. 

The  new  law  is  based  upon  an  amendment 
to  the  state  constitution  adopted  by  a  large 
majority  in  1921,  requiring  that  “no  person 
shall  become  entitled  to  vote  unless  such 
person  is  able  to  read  and  write  English.” 
Thus  authorized,  the  session  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  1922  passed  an  election  law  whereby 
the  determination  of  the  literacy  of  new 
voters  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  State’s 
chief  educational  authorities,  the  Board  of 
Regents.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  act 
permitted  the  alternative  procedure  of  test¬ 
ing  the  candidate  through  reading  and  writ¬ 
ing  from  one  of  a  hundred  extracts  from  the 
state  constitution  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Regents  at  once  prepared  a 
test  that  required  the  would-be  voter  to 
understand  what  he  read  and  to  express 
real  meaning  in  his  writing,  but  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  thus  protecting  the  ballot  from  near¬ 
literacy,  as  well  as  illiteracy,  was  thwarted 
by  the  provision  of  the  alternative,  which  did 
not  require  intelligence  in  either  reading  or 
writing.  Naturally  it  was  the  easier  method 
of  admission  to  suffrage  that  was  generally 
sought  by  the  illiterate  foreigner  and  the 
politician,  and  the  pronounced  opinion  of 
the  electorate  of  the  State  that  the  standard 
of  citizenship  should  be  raised  was  for  a  time 
evaded.  But  the  outcry  of  schoolmen  and 
citizens  interested  in  education  against  this 
subterfuge  had  its  effect  upon  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  1923,  and  the  duality  of  control  was 
repealed.  The  test  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
was  abolished,  and  the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  literacy  of  new  voters  was 
placed  squarely  upon  the  Regents. 

The  matter  did  not,  however,  end  there. 


The  law  was  too  effective  to  be  enforced 
without  a  struggle.  New  York  has  close 
to  two  hundred  thousand  new  voters  every 
year,  and  large  numbers  of  these  have  never 
been  prepared  to  pass  a  rational  literacy 
test.  Moreover,  the  State  Attorney-General 
ruled  that  the  election  law  had  not  been 
properly  amended  and  held  that  the  alter¬ 
nate  test  still  stood.  But  in  a  test  case  be¬ 
fore  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York  City,  this  opinion  was 
promptly  rejected.  It  was  decided  that  the 
literacy  test  as  devised  by  the  Board  of 
Regents  is  the  only  legal  one  and  that  the 
schools  had  full  and  sole  power  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  test.  This  decision  was  affirmed 
shortly  afterward  by  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  state. 

Such  a  conclusive  vindication  of  their 
interpretation  of  the  law  and  their  method 
of  carrying  it  out  has  been  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  but 
their  elation  has  not  been  due  to  mere  pride 
of  opinion  nor  arrogance  of  authority,  but 
to  the  firm  conviction  that  in  this  w'ay  the 
integrity  of  the  ballot  has  been  more  nearly 
safeguarded,  and  the  dignity  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  schools  maintained.  New 
York  is  the  first  of  the  states  to  take  this  ad¬ 
vanced  step.  While  twenty  other  common¬ 
wealths,  led  by  Massachusetts  some  fifty 
years  ago,  have  enacted  literacy  require¬ 
ments  for  voting,  the  Empire  State  is  the 
first  to  use  tests  which  ensure  that  the  pro¬ 
spective  voter  understands  what  he  is  read¬ 
ing.  New  York  has  shifted  the  emphasis 
from  reading  intelligibly  to  reading  intelli¬ 
gently.  Some  means  should  be  foimd  to 
have  the  other  states  adopt  a  similar  plan. 
The  National  Education  Association  and 
other  educational  and  civic  organizations 
should  also  urge  a  Federal  law  that  will  re¬ 
quire  a  literacy  test  after  the  New  York 
pattern  for  the  new  citizens  at  the  time  of 
naturalization.  This  would  be  one  of  the 
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most  helpful  and  constructive  pieces  of 
educational  legislation  that  Congress  could 
pass. 

Meanwhile,  great  praise  is  due  to  the 
Board  of  Regents,  who  formulated  the  New 
York  plan,  to  the  newspapers,  who  advo¬ 
cated  and  promoted  it,  and  to  such  election 
officials  as  Judge  Voorhis,  who  had  the  slips 
containing  the  Secretary  of  State’s  test 
seized  at  all  the  polls  and  destroyed.  (An 
article  on  the  subject  of  literacy  tests  from 
his  pen  appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Educa¬ 
tional  Review.)  The  amount  of  public 
sentiment  that  has  been  aroused  by  all  these 
sources  of  influence,  as  well  as  the  real  merit 
of  the  act,  will  go  far  toward  keeping  it  upon 
the  statute  books.  Should  the  politicians 
endeavor  to  repeal  it  during  this  session  of 
the  Legislature,  they  will  find  themselves 
strongly  opposed  by  all  citizens  of  New 
York  who  believe  in  education  and  the  public 
schools.  While  this  battle,  crowned  with 
victory,  may  not  be  the  last,  the  Empire 
State  will  not  yield  its  place  at  the  head  of 
the  column  without  a  struggle. 

No  educational  project 
Trafn  Mothers  of  recent  date  has  proved 
and  Homemakers  more  novel  and  promis¬ 
ing  than  that  presented 
during  the  past  five  years  at  the  Merrill- 
Palmer  School  of  Homemaking  in  Detroit. 
The  institution  is  attempting  to  give  a 
training  to  women  college  students  in  the 
care  and  management  of  children,  and,  as 
many  educators  in  the  past  have  shown, 
though  without  appreciable  results,  no  work 
of  such  magnitude  has  received  so  little 
attention  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 

This  attitude  seems  in  part  to  be  a  by¬ 
product  of  the  old  theory  of  formal  discipline, 
by  which  we  have  been  so  greatly  influenced, 
although  it  may  possibly  be  also  an  implica¬ 
tion  of  our  ingrained  chauvinistic  faith  that 
an  American  can  do  anything  perfectly, 
almost  by  instinct.  While  we  have  some 
time  since  ceased  to  express  our  belief  that  all 
one  meeds  for  success  in  any  line  is  to  develop 
“power”  through  certain  protected  studies 
and  then  apply  it  in  whatsoever  direction  he 


will,  and  while  most  enlightened  Americans 
have  come  to  realize  that  any  skilled  voca¬ 
tion  requires  training  of  a  specific  sort,  our 
educational  system  still  leaves  our  young 
women  to  acquire  the  noble  profession  of 
motherhood  by  dint  of  experimentation  and 
disaster.  It  comes  hard  upon  the  family 
and  the  future  of  the  next  generation,  but  we 
have  long  persisted  in  these  evidences  of 
optimistic  obscurantism. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  offers,  in  the 
first  place,  theoretical  courses  in  psychology, 
child  health  and  nutrition,  sociological 
aspects  of  child  problems,  and  home  admin¬ 
istration.  And  these  courses  are  not  merely 
the  vaporings  of  a  professional  institute 
speaker  nor  the  superficialities  and  misin¬ 
formation  of  our  old  professors  of  pedagogics 
and  paideutics,  but  are  taught  by  trained 
and  experienced  specialists.  The  head  of 
the  staff  was  formerly  the  director  of  the 
largest  school  of  home  economics  in  any 
state  university  in  the  country,  and  her 
associate  in  the  management  is  a  psycholo¬ 
gist  of  national  repute,  and  was  until  re¬ 
cently  in  charge  of  the  vocational  guidance 
bureau  in  one  of  our  great  cities.  The  other 
eight  instructors  are  also  women  of  high 
standing  in  the  educational  world.  The 
theoretical  courses  serve  as  a  background 
for  actual  laboratory  work,  which  is  given 
in  a  “Practice  House”  and  a  “Nursery 
School.” 

The  “Practice  House”  is  very  similar  to 
what  has  grown  up  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  numerous  schools  of  home 
economics,  but  the  nursery  school  is  unique 
in  the  United  States.  Before  inaugurating 
this  experiment,  the  director  visited  the 
schools  of  similar  type  in  England  and 
eventually  secured  two  teachers  from  there 
to  take  charge  of  the  nursery  school  in 
Detroit.  The  institution  provides  for  an 
enrollment  of  thirty-six  children  from  two 
to  six  years  of  age.  These  youngsters  come 
from  average  American  homes,  but  their 
atmosphere  varies  from  that  created  by 
parents  of  genuine  intellectual  traditions  to 
that  of  the  most  meager  education.  Each 
child  is  given  a  mental  and  physical  examina- 
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tion  before  entering.  The  program  is  very 
interesting.  Every  day  they  divide  their 
time  in  the  nursery  school  between  a  project 
of  “work,”  which  each  child  is  encouraged 
to  finish,  outdoor  play,  instruction  in  music, 
brief  relaxation  before  luncheon,  and  a  two- 
hour  nap  after  luncheon.  Through  this 
adjunct  not  only  are  the  students  in  training 
given  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  take 
part  in  the  work,  but  the  children  themselves 
are  afforded  an  improvement  in  physical 
and  mental  conditions  such  as  they  could 
not  otherwise  obtain. 

The  Merrill-Palmer  School  is,  then,  pri¬ 
marily  intended  to  afford  general  instruction 
of  a  scientific  but  practical  kind  in  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  homemaking  and  of  childhood.  But 
the  work  is  likewise  so  designed  as  to  train 
specialists — either  teachers  or  research  stu¬ 
dents,  and  quite  as  many  young  people 
come  for  a  higher  training  in  these  directions 
as  in  the  main  field.  Students  from  the 
Teachers  College  in  Detroit  and  from  the 
State  University  a  few  miles  away  are  thus 
enabled  to  supplement  their  college  educa¬ 
tion  and  obtain  a  training  in  an  important 
line  that  they  could  not  possibly  get  else¬ 
where.  In  addition  to  this  service,  the 
institution  has  been  carrying  on  extension 
work  in  homemaking  for  the  delinquent 
girls  at  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  for 
secondary  pupils  in  several  rural  high 
schools,  for  girls  in  continuation  schools, 
and  for  foreign-born  women  at  various  social 
centers.  It  has  also  cooperated  in  the  nutri¬ 
tion  and  health  program  of  the  Red  Cross 
Educational  Committee. 

It  may  be  too  early  to  judge  as  to  the 
results  of  the  Merrill-Palmer  experiment, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  has  recognized  cer¬ 
tain  crying  educational  needs  and  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  meet  them.  Moreover,  while 
wisdom  will  be  learned  with  age,  and  the 
authorities  are  constantly  on  the  outlook 
for  modifications,  improvement,  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  work,  the  project  is  on  the 
right  track  and  much  has  already  been  ac¬ 
complished.  No  phase  of  our  education 
has  been  more  neglected  than  the  training 
of  mothers  and  homemakers,  and  any  prog¬ 


ress  in  this  direction  should  be  welcomed. 
We  need  many  more  schools  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Merrill-Palmer,  and  we  should 
seek  to  further  all  experimentation  in  this 
direction. 

The  Office  of  4  ed\ic&- 

Dean  of  Women  tional  progress  is  to  be 
found  in  the  attention  now 
being  given  to  the  functions  of  the  dean  of 
women.  An  organization  of  the  women  al¬ 
ready  occupying  this  oflBce  has  now  been  in 
existence  for  several  years  and  an  interesting 
and  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  phases 
of  the  work  has  been  held  each  year  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence.  The  position  is 
gradually  coming  to  be  recognized  as  an 
academic  specialty  in  itself,  and  is  more  and 
more  demanding  a  definite  preparation  of 
its  own.  Courses  of  training  for  this  office 
are  springing  up  in  various  graduate  insti¬ 
tutions  and  careful  treatises  and  books  are 
being  written  upon  different  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

And  there  is  probably  no  position  in  the 
modern  school  or  college  more  important  or 
more  misunderstood  than  that  of  dean  of 
women.  No  other  official  bears  quite  such 
intimate  relations  to  the  entire  life  of  the 
women  students  or  has  the  same  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  influence  them.  It  is  to  the  dean 
of  women  that  the  girls  should  naturally 
go  for  advice  in  all  their  work.  She  should 
help  them  in  selecting  their  courses  and  her 
aid  should  be  sought  when  they  have  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  their  studies.  She  should  know 
how  to  sympathize  in  times  of  sickness  or 
trouble.  To  her  the  young  women  should 
feel  impelled  to  pour  out  their  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows,  their  perplexities,  hoi>es,  and  aspira¬ 
tions. 

But  while  her  office  calls  upon  her  to  act 
as  philosopher,  guide,  and  friend,  these  re¬ 
lationships  should  be  official  without  being 
officious.  She  must  be  wise  and  strict,  but 
at  the  same  time  sympathetic  and  tactful. 
Once  she  loses  the  confidence  of  the  students, 
her  usefulness  is  very  largely  over.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  she  must  be  ever  youth- 
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ful  and  able  to  appreciate  the  student  point 
of  view,  she  should  never  appear  undignified 
or  gay.  In  spirit  she  is  expected  to  be  as 
bright  and  buoyant  as  the  sunshine,  but  in 
substance  as  old  and  stable  as  the  hills. 
Successful  deans  of  women  are  those  who 
have  learned  to  be  “all  things  to  all  men” 
and  “as  wise  as  serpents  and  harmless  as 
doves,”  but  have  yet  remained  direct,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  characterful.  They  should  have 
the  greatest  possible  control  over  the  women 
students,  but  they  are  likewise  obliged  to 
secure  their  results  with  little  or  no  specific 
legislation  or  delegation  of  power  and  largely 
through  the  good-will  of  their  charges. 
They  are  anomalies  in  the  academic  world. 

For  this  reason  probably  no  other  post — 
not  even  the  presidency — is  more  difficult 
to  fill.  The  deanship  of  women  seems  at 
times  to  require  almost  a  superhuman 
combination  of  qualities.  Owing,  however, 
to  the  comparative  newness  of  the  office, 
especially  in  the  East,  and  the  consequent 
ignorance  of  its  requirements,  boards  and 
presidents  have  frequently  made  a  selection 
with  far  less  consideration  than  they  would 
give  to  the  choice  of  an  instructor.  Such  a 
policy  has  often  played  havoc  with  the  in¬ 
stitution.  Repeatedly  women  have  been 
chosen  for  the  position  who  were  human 
icebergs  or  less  interested  in  girls  than  they 
were  in  Sanskrit  on  the  one  hand  or  bridge 
whist  on  the  other.  Others  have  been  se¬ 
lected  without  any  qualifications  save  a 
fancied  influence  with  people  in  high  society. 
Worst  of  all,  women  well  past  middle  life 
have  been  elected  to  this  office  when  they 
had  practically  never  had  any  experience 
with  administration,  and  their  acquaintance 
with  the  life  and  interests  of  the  modern 
student  was  but  slight.  They  belonged  to 
another  world  and  a  different  generation. 
Probably  in  no  other  field  have  there  been 
more  ghastly  errors  made  or  so  much  of  the 
scholastic  wayside  strewn  with  wreckage. 
Rare  indeed  is  the  college  or  high  school 
that  has  been  able  to  secure  and  hold  a 
satisfactory  incumbent  in  this  place. 

It  is,  then,  most  fitting  that  careful  job 
analyses  and  broad  and  detailed  discussions 


of  the  many  sides  of  this  important  and 
vexing  problem  are  being  made.  Surely  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  leap  in  the  dark. 
A  careful  examination  of  the  field  and  a 
record  of  its  needs  should  go  far  in  working 
out  our  academic  salvation.  We  need  to 
analyze  and  tabulate  the  abilities,  qualifi¬ 
cations,  activities,  and  responsibilities  that 
pertain  to  the  office  of  dean  of  women  both 
in  high  schools  and  colleges.  We  must  en¬ 
deavor  to  discriminate  between  the  duties  in 
large  schools  and  colleges  and  those  in  small, 
and  an  effort  should  also  be  made  to  in¬ 
dicate  what  modifications  will  be  necessary 
for  an  institution  located  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity  as  compared  with  that  in  a  great 
city.  Our  discussions  should  likewise  in¬ 
clude  similar  analyses  and  tabulations  for 
every  subdivision  of  a  dean’s  work  and  for 
those  of  all  her  chief  associates  and  assis¬ 
tants.  They  should  inventory  the  history 
and  present  status  of  the  housing  and  all  the 
interests,  recreations,  and  needs  of  the  woman 
student,  and  determine  upon  sets  of  forms 
that  will  be  of  value  in  facilitating  the 
office  work  of  deans  of  women. 

The  promotion  of 
?nd  Provost  Josiah  Harmar 

Presidency  Penniman  to  the  presi¬ 

dency  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  well  deserved  and  will 
meet  with  universal  approval.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  has  come  as  a  matter  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  has  slowly  dawned  upon  the  au¬ 
thorities  as  the  logical  solution  for  a  very 
difficult  situation. 

When  Provost  Smith  resigned  nearly  four 
years  ago,  every  possibility  for  the  succession 
was  canvassed  except  the  obvious  one.  It 
was  a  case  of  a  prophet  in  his  own  country. 
The  trustees,  during  a  period  of  desperation, 
even  selected  a  dashing  military  figure  as 
the  nominal  head  of  the  University,  with 
the  expectation  of  securing  some  one  else, 
presumably  Doctor  Penniman,  to  carry  on 
the  real  scholastic  functions  under  the  title 
of  Provost.  And  even  after  the  distin¬ 
guished  general  had  seen  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  withdrawn,  the  suggestion 
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of  a  “President”  over  the  “Provost,”  which 
had  previously  been  the  designation  of  the 
head  of  the  institution,  persisted,  and  a  still 
hunt  for  a  man  who  could  command  social 
prestige  and  large  financial  support  was  for 
some  time  engaged  in.  Gradually  the  weak¬ 
ness  in  administration  that  would  result  from 
separating  the  educational  from  the  financial 
management  and  making  the  latter  the  su¬ 
perior  office,  seems  to  have  become  evident 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Meanwhile, 
first  as  Acting  Provost  and  later  as  Provost, 
Doctor  Penniman  has  for  more  than  three 
years  quietly  performed  both  the  academic 
and  administrative  duties  in  such  a  way 
as  to  impress  the  board  with  his  ability  and 
skill  in  handling  every  variety  of  problem, 
and  with  his  complete  devotion  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  alma  mater.  His  advancement  to 
the  presidency  has  naturally  followed. 

The  establishment  of  the  new  office  is  in 
itself  a  wise  step.  The  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  head  of  a  modern 


university,  enrolling  students  by  thou¬ 
sands,  are  so  multiform  and  exacting  that 
he  stands  in  dire  need  of  a  lieutenant  to 
gather  up  and  manage  all  the  academic  de¬ 
tails  and  present  them  to  him  as  a  whole, 
while  he  is  giving  the  bulk  of  his  time  to 
thinking  out  problems  and  policies,  and 
educating  his  trustees,  alumni,  and  public 
to  the  purpose  and  needs  of  the  institution. 
The  head  of  most  American  universities  to¬ 
day  is  called  president,  although  a  few  have 
preserved  the  mediaeval  title  of  chancellor, 
and  to  his  assistant  the  name  of  provost, 
syndic,  or  dean  of  the  faculties  is  given. 
The  adoption  of  this  general  practice  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  will  rid 
that  institution  of  a  very  natural  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  outsiders.  It  marks  an 
advance  in  administration,  even  if  it  be  a 
bit  hard  for  the  alumni  to  surrender  long- 
established  traditions  and  the  old  associa¬ 
tion  of  the  provostship  with  the  name  of 
the  institutional  chief. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

iVo/c. — It  is  hoped  that  in  this  department  our  readers  will  feel  free  to  express  themselves  with  the  utmost 
frankness  both  concerning  the  articles  and  the  policies  of  the  Educational  Review  and  concerning  educational 
problems  of  all  sorts  and  in  every  state  and  country.  No  restriction  is  placed  upon  the  sentiments  of  the  writers, 
but  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  does  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  views  expressed  in  articles 
accepted  for  the  Review  nor  w'ith  all  the  views  expressed  in  communications  to  the  Editor  which  are  selected  for 
publication.  All  contributions,  how’ever,  must  be  signed  with  the  real  name  of  the  author. 


To  the  Editor: 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Horace  J.  Fenton  to 
discard  the  apostrophe  as  a  sign  of  the  geni¬ 
tive  and  a  notice  of  the  elision  of  a  letter  is 
so  sensible  and  so  in  keeping  with  modern 
tendencies  in  punctuation  that  it  should  be 
adopted.  As  Mr.  Fenton  points  out  it  is 
now  often  omitted — by  writers  of  signs  and 
advertisements  and  by  outlaws  like  Bernard 
Shaw.  Why  not  extend  the  practice? 

The  question  is  how? 

Perhaps  F.  P.  A.  and  John  V.  A.  Weaver 
and  Hey  wood  Broun  would  help.  If  a 
few  newspapers,  magazines,  and  publishing 
houses  could  be  induced  to  limit  the  apos¬ 


trophe  to  really  necessary  uses — just  as  the 
diaeresis  is  used — the  practice  would  soon 
become  general.  Text-books  would  follow 
the  change  and  authorize  it.  Teachers 
would  grab  it  up  because  it  is  easier  and 
simpler.  The  next  generation  would  not 
miss  it  any  more  than  we  miss  the  shaded 
capitals  of  our  grandparents. 

The  only  defense  that  can  be  set  up  against 
the  proposal  is  that  the  apostrophe  has  al¬ 
ways  been  used.  Well,  so  had  swords  up 
to  the  World  War.  Officers  saved  a  lot 
by  discarding  them,  and  they  lost  nothing. 

Shall  we  organize  an  Anti-Apostrophe 
League,  or  an  Apostrocide  Club,  or  a  So- 
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ciety  for  the  Prevention  of  Useless  Punc¬ 
tuation?  Why  not?  It  would  be  worth  a 
membership  fee  and  a  dollar  a  year  dues  to 
be  rid  of  the  pesky  thing. 

Call  the  roll!  I  will  be  one  of  the  First 
Hundred  to  preach  and  teach  death  to  the 
apostrophe. 

Calvin  L.  Lewis. 

Hamilton  College, 

Clinton,  N.  Y. 

To  the  Editor'. 

Mr.  Hill,  in  his  article  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Educational  Review  on  “The 
Present  Status  of  Education  for  Adults,” 
sets  forth  in  a  very  interesting  way  the 
present  situation  with  references  to  adult 
education  in  the  United  States.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  adult  education  as  outlined 
by  Mr.  Hill  is  a  most  desirable  supplemen¬ 
tary  phase  of  our  educational  system.  How¬ 
ever,  adult  education  is  not  to  be  compared 
in  importance  with  the  elementary  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  when  we  consider  the  results 
as  affecting  a  progressive  civilization.  Many 
school  boards  are  hampered  from  lack  of 
sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  all  the  activities 
which  the  composite  group  of  social  agencies 
would  have  them  administer.  Adult  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  encouraged  as  a  factor  in 
producing  a  better  community  life,  yet  the 
funds  which  are  available  for  public  educa¬ 
tion  must  not  be  diffused  to  the  extent  that 
the  children  of  these  adults  may  not  have  the 
best  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them  during 
the  years  when  the  impressions  made  upon 
them  are  so  much  more  lasting  than  those 
made  upon  the  adult. 

Mr.  Hill  senses  a  very  real  danger  in  the 
increasing  number  of  agencies  and  organi¬ 
zations  which  are  being  formed  to  furnish 
education  with  a  “slant.”  The  history  of 
this  phase  of  education  is  that  the  agency 
fosters  its  particular  “pet”  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time  and  then  expects  the 
properly  constituted  agency  for  public  edu¬ 
cation  to  adopt  it.  Thus  public  funds  are 
further  divided  to  cover  the  various  fields 
of  “real”  and  “near”  education.  Possibly 
there  may  be  sufficient  public  funds  to  pro¬ 


vide  adequate  education  for  the  children 
and  also  for  the  elementary  education  of 
adults,  if  we  can  elude  the  “full  floating” 
type  of  reformer,  who  desires  to  use  public 
funds  for  the  subsidizing  of  his  particular 
“ism.”  It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that 
if  our  regular  elementary  schools  do  their 
job  well,  adult  elementary  education  will  be 
a  constantly  diminishing  problem  among  our 
native  born  and  will  eventually  become  a 
question  of  adjustment  of  the  foreign  born 
who  have  come  to  us. 

After  a  number  of  years  of  experience  with 
night-school  classes  for  adults,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  all  pupils  taking  work 
above  the  elementary  grades  should  be 
charged  a  reasonable  tuition  fee.  Where 
fees  have  been  charged  for  this  more  ad¬ 
vanced  work,  the  attendance  has  been  more 
consistent  and  the  spirit  and  character  of 
the  work  much  improved. 

Charles  H.  Lake. 
Asst.  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  the  Editor: 

I  have  just  read  Professor  Howerth’s 
article  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  on  “The  Principles  of 
Education.”  I  wish  to  extend  my  appre¬ 
ciation  to  him  and  to  you  for  making  this 
contribution  to  education  available  and  per¬ 
manent.  We  need  more  carefully  written 
notices  of  this  kind  to  call  a  halt  to  the  in¬ 
accurate  use  of  the  words  we  are  using  in 
education.  No  one  who  has  carefully  read 
the  article  can  honestly  continue  the  type  of 
vague  thinking  which  has  been  character¬ 
istic  of  so  many  discussions  on  this  subject. 

Personally  I  feel  greatly  relieved,  for  I 
have  for  years  had  a  faint  suspicion  that 
this  whole  field  of  educational  endeavor  in 
teacher  training  is  making  slight  changes  in 
actual  practice.  Some  years  ago  I  tried  to 
conduct  a  class  in  the  Principles  of  Educa¬ 
tion  during  the  absence  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
fessor.  As  I  look  back  on  that  experience 
it  seems  to  me  that  it  was  only  my  earnest¬ 
ness  and  zeal  that  held  the  class  together. 
Each  session  they  must  have  expected  some 
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real  fundamental  statement  to  be  set  forth, 
which  we  were  always  getting  ready  to 
enunciate.  Being  disappointed  in  receiving 
the  long-expected  principles,  they  were  ap¬ 
peased  by  receiving  commendable  marks  on 
the  permanent  records  of  the  institution. 
I  was  always  on  the  anxious  seat  for  fear 
some  bright  student  would  request  me  to 
enumerate  a  list  of  clear-cut  principles,  and 
show  their  derivation  and  application  to 
everyday  practice.  Fortunately  I  escaped 
the  embarrassment.  I  suppose  the  whole 
class  discussion  was  so  beclouded  with  plati¬ 
tudes  which  could  not  be  easily  disputed 
that  no  one  saw  a  real  issue  to  ques¬ 
tion. 

Time  and  again  I  must  have  used  the 
words  rwfe,  law,  and  principle  as  synony¬ 
mous,  and  similarly  the  phrases  principles 
of  teaching,  art  of  teaching,  principles  of 
education,  and  science  of  education.  But  as  I 
see  the  situation  I  was  not  alone  in  my  naive 
thinking  then,  nor  am  I  now.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  I  hstened  in  a  large  audience  to  a 
distinguished  educator’s  address  on  the 
“Art  of  Teaching  and  the  Science  of  Edu¬ 
cation.’’  While  the  address  was  enter¬ 
taining,  it  was  not  instructive,  and  I  am 
morally  certain  that  most  of  us  went  back 
to  our  classrooms  and  taught  just  as  we  had 
before.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  we 
are  simply  deceiving  ourselves  and  inno¬ 
cently  misleading  our  followers,  when  we 
continue  to  call  different  ideas  by  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  case  of  verbalism  versus  real 
distinct  ideas. 

So  long  as  we  continue  such  loose  think¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  as  many  arts  of  teaching 
as  there  are  successful  individual  teachers. 
There  will  be  no  real  Art  of  Teaching,  which 
can  be  transmitted  from  the  successful 
practitioner  to  the  novice.  These  successful 
teachers  have  acquired  their  art  through 
trial  and  error  or  personal  acuity,  rather 
than  through  a  knowledge  of  general  truths 
inherent  in  the  situation  itself.  But  such 
a  condition  is  not  peculiar  to  the  work  of 
teaching.  Bank  cashiers  and  salesmen  be¬ 
come  quite  adept  in  distinguishing  the  crook 
from  the  honest  persons  with  whom  they 


have  to  deal.  Time  and  again  I  have  asked 
them  what  the  distinguished  characteristics 
are  that  differentiate  the  honest  from  the 
dishonest,  and  just  how  do  they  know  in 
whom  to  put  their  confidence.  As  yet  I 
have  failed  to  get  a  basic  principle  which  I 
could  apply.  Great  musicians  and  painters 
have  come  and  gone,  but  the  members  of 
their  professions  are  still  innocent  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  masterpieces  were 
worked  out.  There  is  an  air  of  mystery 
and  a  sort  of  hero  worship  in  speaking  about 
these  masters,  which  is  entirely  unwar¬ 
ranted  from  intelligent  people. 

But  the  situation  is  not  hopeless,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Howerth  has  pointed  out.  No  one  will 
question  that  the  principles  of  social  sciences 
are  difficult  to  discover,  but  the  diflficulty 
is  no  excuse  for  a  lack  of  intelligent  endeavor 
to  discover  them.  The  next  step  seems 
clear.  Let  us  frankly  admit  that  we  have 
few,  if  any,  principles  of  education  upon 
which  an  art  can  be  transmitted  from  the 
expert  to  the  beginner.  In  addition,  let  us 
re-label  our  books  on  the  subject,  and  modify 
the  subject  of  such  courses  in  the  catalogues 
of  teacher-training  institutions.  Principles 
of  Education  we  must  have,  but  they  will 
only  come  through  research.  Until  they 
are  discovered,  we  need  the  best  philosophy 
of  education  to  use  as  hypotheses  for  guid¬ 
ance  in  the  practice,  which  must  go  on.  By 
so  doing  we  shall  work  with  intellectual 
honesty.  We  shall  also  be  the  more  stimu¬ 
lated  to  discover  real  principles  by  calling 
our  activities  by  their  correct  names. 

Some  readers  of  the  Educational  Review 
may  think  that  Professor  Howerth ’s  article 
and  my  own  letter  are  samples  of  more  ver¬ 
balism  and  a  quibble  over  words.  I-am 
very  certain  that  his  article  can  not  be  so 
lightly  passed  over  by  earnest  students. 
We  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  careful  painstaking  distinctions  in 
the  terms  which  we  use  in  Education  as  a 
branch  of  learning.  I  hope  that  other  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Review  will  express  themselves 
on  this  point. 

Sturgiss  Brown  Davis. 

University  of  Pittsbuboh. 
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To  the  Editor'. 

George  Fullerton  Evans’  article  in  the 
November  Educational  Review  on  “The 
Broadening  Possibilities  of  a  Specialized 
Education”  is  one  of  many  articles,  and 
other  signs  following,  showing  the  general 
restlessness  regarding  cultural  education  in 
general  and  the  aim  and  function  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  in  particular. 

Mr.  Evans  happily  does  not  try  to  define 
cultural  education,  but  this  hiatus  on  his 
part  is  no  more  a  cause  for  censuring  him 
than  a  large  number  of  self-styled  “classi¬ 
cists”  who,  somewhat  nicely  barricaded 
within  the  redoubts  of  historical  anteced¬ 
ents,  act,  to  all  intent  and  purpose,  as  did 
our  very  religious  forebears  under  a  doctrine 
of  “once  in  grace,  always  in  grace.”  Rather, 
the  author  is  urging  that  specializing 
(professional?)  education  is  not  dangerous 
except  as  it  is  dangerously  pursued;  that  “an 
education  is  not  narrow  according  as  it 
seems  narrow,  but  according  as  it  proves 
narrowing;  and  an  education  that  seems 
narrow  may  be,  if  it  reveals  a  definite  pur¬ 
pose  and  an  ability  to  sort  details  so  as  to 
fit  them  into  that  purpose,  the  broadest 
education.” 

I  wish  Mr.  Evans  had  made  clear  to  whom 
(the  individual  being  educated,  the  instruc- 
torial  group,  a  particular  social  stratum, 
etc.)  the  education  is  to  seem  narrow  and 
perhaps  to  prove  broad,  because  I  am  unable 
to  define  any  educational  procedure  as 
liberal  (cultural,  general)  or  professional 
(specialized)  except  in  terms  subjective  to 
the  individual’s  purpose  and  attitude.  Also, 
I  wonder  if  it  is  quite  fair  to  imply  that  the 
educational  policy  many,  and  probably 
most,  of  our  educational  institutions  are 
standing  for  is  allowing  “culture  of  the  mis¬ 
taken,  ‘sprawling’  variety  to  sprawl  un¬ 
checked,”  or  that  it  is  “as  wrong  to  substi¬ 
tute  ‘sprawling’  culture  for  real  training  as 
it  is  to  insist  that  our  students  shall  be 
trained  without  being  educated.”  In  any 


event,  I  doubt  that  “sprawling”  culture 
and  specializing  education  are  the  two 
horns  of  an  educational  dilemma  or  that, 
under  sane  and  sober  American  hand¬ 
ling,  they  must  operate  as  mutually 
exclusive. 

Yet  Mr.  Evans  is  doing  a  signal  service  in 
calling  attention  to  the  need  faced  by  the 
active  agent  of  cultural  education,  the 
liberal  arts  college,  to  scrutinize  her  can¬ 
ons  both  of  belief  and  practice,  and?..' to 
fight  for  the  faith  that  is  within  her.  In  a 
letter  I  recently  received  from  a  prominent 
university  dean,  the  writer  was  quoting  one 
of  the  most  prominent  educational  leaders 
in  the  country  to  the  effect  that  the  liberal 
arts  college  is  on  the  road  to  extinction, 
and  that,  w’^e  “might  just  as  well  don  the 
crape,  for  the  handwriting  is  plainly  visible 
upon  the  wall.”  Then  my  correspondent 
preceded  to  describe  the  anatomical  dis¬ 
section  of  culture  (!)  in  his  own  great  uni¬ 
versity  as  follows: 

“Here  mathematics  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  engineering  college;  the  biological 
sciences  by  the  agricultural  college;  the  non- 
biological  sciences  by  the  engineering  col¬ 
lege.  Geology  alone  of  all  the  sciences  re¬ 
mains  in  the  arts  college.  Psychology, 
educational,  abnormal  and  industrial  are 
under  the  wing  of  the  college  of  education.” 

I  do  not  doubt  that,  even  to  the  millenium 
of  things  educational,  the  narrow,  restric¬ 
tive,  “  bow-down-and-worship  the  classics 
and  mathematics”  type  of  arts  college  will 
still  sporadically  appear.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  have  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  our  arts  colleges  to  steer  a  safe 
course  between  “sprawling”  and  “specializ¬ 
ing,”  to  the  end  that  the  students  shall  be 
both  educated  and  trained,  and  that  the 
specialist  may  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  real 
man. 

L.  A.  Pechstein. 
University  of  Cincinnati 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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The  students  of  Edinburgh  University 
have  elected  Premier  Baldwin,  Lord  Rector, 
to  succeed  Lloyd  George.  He  received 
1,236  votes,  the  other  candidates  being  Lord 
Buckmaster,  a  Liberal,  with  488  votes,  and 
Bertrand  Russell,  a  Socialist,  with  261  votes. 


The  high  school  at  Saratoga  Springs,  New 
York,  was  burned  on  October  27, 1923.  The 
loss  is  estimated  at  $100,000.  A  new  high 
school  was  under  construction  at  the  time  of 
the  fire,  but  will  not  be  ready  until  Septem¬ 
ber,  1924. 

Celebrating  the  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Harvard  University  dedicated  a 
tablet  placed  by  the  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Association  on  the  house  where  he  lived  while 
a  student.  The  inscription  on  the  tablet 
was  written  by  President  Emeritus  Charles 
W.  Eliot  and  reads  as  follows: 

HERE  LIVED  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  DURING 
FOUR  FORMATIVE  AND  FRUITFUL  YEARS  AS  A 
MEMBER  OF  HARVARD  COLLEGE,  1876-1880. 


Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  former  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Transportation  at  a  salary 
greater  than  that  he  received  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  National  Transportation  Insti¬ 
tute,  with  headquarters  at  Washington,  deals 
broadly  with  the  problems  of  transportation 
as  they  touch  every  phase  of  life  of  the 
American  p>eople,  including  not  only  rail¬ 
road  and  financial  interests,  but  even  greater 
problems  of  distribution  and  education.  In 
coordinating  the  vast  activities  of  business 
and  education.  Dr.  Finegan  will  have  one 
of  the  great  educational  opportunities  of  the 
country. 

A  unique  recognition  of  the  honor  and 
esteem  in  which  the  people  of  Xenia,  Ohio, 


hold  Miss  Jean  B.  Elwell,  who  retired  volun¬ 
tarily  last  year  after  serving  in  the  public 
schools  for  fifty  years,  is  evidenced  in  nam¬ 
ing  the  auditorium  in  the  new  high  school 
the  Jean  B.  Elwell  Auditorium  and  placing 
her  initials  on  every  seat  and  on  the  hand¬ 
some  drop  curtain. 

The  trustees  of  Clark  University,  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  October,  established  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Education  open  to 
teachers  and  other  educators,  and  voted  to 
increase  the  tuition  fee  from  $100  to  $150 
beginning  next  September. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  is  conducting  excavations  for  remains  of 
fish  that  lived  in  the  ocean  that  covered 
the  vicinity  of  Cleveland  in  the  Devon¬ 
ian  period,  somewhere  from  20,000,000  to 
40,000,000  years  ago.  Rare  specimens 
have  been  found,  including  a  fish  six  feet 
long,  undoubtedly  a  progenitor  of  the 
present-day  shark.  The  head  of  another 
fish  was  found  and,  as  this  measured  six  feet, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  fish  itself  must  have 
been  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Jesse  E.  Hyde,  head  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Geology  at  Western  Reserve 
University,  states  that  this  latter  fish  be¬ 
longed  to  the  type  known  as  the  Pipanich- 
thys,  or  giant  fish,  of  the  Arthobranchia 
group,  which  failed  to  survive  the  struggle 
for  existence.  The  fossils  have  been  found 
in  the  “Cleveland  shale”  underlying  quan¬ 
tities  of  “Berea  grit”  sandstone  and  “Cha¬ 
grin  shale”  in  outcroppings  of  rock. 

Yale  University,  through  the  gift  of 
Charles  B.  Whittelsey,  ’94  L.  of  New  Lon¬ 
don,  and  his  son,  Charles  B.  Whittelsey, 
Jr.  ’21  S.  of  Hartford,  has  added  to  its  col¬ 
lection  of  war  posters,  1,258  pieces,  of  which 
577  were  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
681,  representing  35  countries,  are  foreign. 
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Yale  already  had  1,232  war  posters,  but,  as 
these  were  mostly  official,  while  the  Whittel- 
sey  collection  stresses  the  pictorial,  there  is 
little  duplication.  The  Whittelsey  collec¬ 
tion  is  valued  so  highly  that  the  School  of 
Fine  Arts  will  place  the  most  striking  and 
artistic  posters  in  a  special  exhibition  later 
in  the  year. 

The  staff  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Education  has  been  enlarged  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  appointments: 

Chief  of  the  Statistical  Division — Dr. 
Frank  M.  Phillips,  formerly  superintendent 
of  schools  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota  and  since 
1918  instructor  in  statistics  at  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  serving  also  during  this 
period  as  statistician  in  the  War  Department 
and  as  director  of  the  Washington  office  of 
the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education 
Rehabilitation  Division. 

Associate  statisticians — ^Emery  M.  Foster 
and  Merle  A.  Foster. 

Chief  of  the  Physical  Education  and 
School  Hygiene  Division — Dr.  James  F. 
Rogers,  who  has  had  an  extensive  experience 
in  health  and  physical  education  work  and 
has  been  in  charge  of  a  field  study  of  occupa¬ 
tional  diseases  of  miners  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions. 

Specialist  in  Home  Economics  —  Miss 
Emeline  S.  Whitcomb,  formerly  professor 
of  home  economics.  University  of  W’yoming, 
and  head  of  department  of  home  economics 
of  State  University  of  Montana. 

Assistant  Specialist  in  Rural  Education — 
Miss  Annie  Reynolds,  who  has  for  nine  years 
past  been  state  supervisor  of  elementary 
schools  in  Wisconsin. 


Assistant  Specialist  in  Kindergarten  Edu¬ 
cation — Miss  Mary  G.  Waite,  formerly  su¬ 
pervisor  of  kindergartens  and  principal  of 
the  teachers  training  school.  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  and  supervisor  of  practice  teaching 
in  kindergarten  at  Chicago  Teachers  College 
and  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


Strenuous  opposition  has  been  voiced 
through  the  Yale  Daily  News  and  the  Alumni 


Weekly  to  a  rule  of  the  faculty  that  under¬ 
graduates  must  attend  a  religious  service  on 
Sunday  mornings  in  Battel  Chapel.  The 
rule  has  not  been  announced  as  permanent, 
and  it  is  said  that  its  general  application  will 
be  delayed  for  a  year.  The  opposition  cen¬ 
ters  mainly  around  the  contention  that,  if 
students  are  required  to  attend  the  Yale 
chapel  service,  they  will  not  go  to  churches 
of  their  own  faith  at  all.  The  Jews,  Cath¬ 
olics,  and  Episcopalians  are  said  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  the  rule. 


William  T.  Bawden  has  resigned  as  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education,  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment 
as  Associate  Superintendent  of  schools  at 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 


Columbia  University  and  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  Company  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  jointly  successful  experiments  to 
demonstrate  the  effect  of  artificial  light 
upon  plants.  Of  two  bean  plants  started 
simultaneously  from  twin  seeds,  one  exposed 
only  to  the  sun  was  just  beginning  to  blossom 
when  the  other  grown  under  a  combination 
of  sun  and  electric  lights  had  long  well  de¬ 
veloped  pods.  Those  conducting  the  ex¬ 
periments  declare  they  can  with  artificial 
light  put  to  sleep  and  awaken  plants  at  will. 

Lehigh  University,  through  its  endow¬ 
ment  campaign,  expects  to  increase  and  im¬ 
prove  its  facilities  for  the  training  of  engin¬ 
eers  and  thus  maintain  the  position  it  has 
held  for  the  past  fifty  years  as  one  of  the 
leaders  among  technical  schools  training  en¬ 
gineers  for  scientific  progress  and  industrial 
development.  President  Richards  of  the 
university  declares  that  the  trend  to-day  is 
to  broaden  the  profession  of  engineering  in 
two  directions,  by  liberalizing  technical  edu¬ 
cation  through  the  inclusion  of  such  courses 
as  social  and  political  science,  economics, 
literature  and  history,  and  by  extending  the 
professional  activities  through  the  part  taken 
by  engineers  in  business  administration,  in 
government,  and  in  the  solution  of  the 
world’s  economic  problems.  He  points  out 
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that,  where  fifty  years  ago,  in  the  United 
States,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  was 
rural,  in  1920,  it  was  5l|  per  cent  urban.  As 
we  are  rapidly  becoming  an  industrial  coun¬ 
try,  the  services  of  the  technical  man  are 
indispensable  in  our  industrial  development. 

Miss  Margaret  M.  Alltucker,  recently 
school  counsellor  of  the  Berkeley,  California, 
High  School,  has  become  a  member  of  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  She  holds  her  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  California,  where  she 
specialized  in  the  field  of  educational  re¬ 
search.  _ 

Recent  statistics  relating  to  the  five  hun¬ 
dred  thirty-eight  new  students  in  Columbia 
College  show  a  decided  shift  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  religious  denominations.  Protes¬ 
tants,  chiefly  Episcopalians,  lead  with  sixty- 
two  per  cent.  The  enrolment  of  Catholics 
remains  about  the  same  at  twenty  per  cent., 
while  the  p>ercentag8  of  Jewish  students  has 
decreased  from  twenty-one  to  sixteen  per 
cent.  _ 

Dr.  Freeman  H.  Stecker,  for  twenty  years 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  died  in  a  Baltimore  hospital 
on  October  30,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six.  Dr. 
Stecker  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  and  taught  in  that  institution  and 
at  Cornell  University  before  going  to  State 
College.  He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
greatest  mathematicians  in  the  world,  his 
work  in  non-Euclidian  geometry  and  inte¬ 
gral  equations  having  won  him  a  star  in  the 
list  of  American  men  of  science. 

The  government  schools  in  Alaska  served 
11,158  pupils  last  year,  and,  in  all,  25,508 
adults  and  children  attended  school  in  the 
territory.  Fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  the  adults 
read  and  write  and  two  thirds  of  the  children 
attended  school  every  day  in  the  school  year. 

Four  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven 
students  were  enrolled  in  the  summer  session 
of  the  six  teachers  colleges  and  the  Univer¬ 


sity  of  Minnesota  as  compared  with  four 
thousand  and  fifty  of  a  year  ago. 

Mrs.  Stella  S.  Applegate  is  acting  as  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Teachers  Association  in  the  newly  opened 
executive  oflBce  at  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton. 

By  a  vote  of  three  to  one,  the  people  of 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  have  authorized  a  bond 
issue  of  $600,000  for  improving  its  school 
plant.  A  public-spirited  citizen  has  added 
$200,000  for  the  erection  of  a  school  building 
in  memory  of  his  wife. 

Mrs.  Bessie  Leach  Priddy  has  resigned  as 
Dean  of  Women  at  Michigan  State  Normal 
College,  Ypsilanti,  to  accept  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 

In  December,  1922,  the  first  mental  tests 
for  applicants  for  Rhodes  scholarships  were 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Kentucky 
committee.  As  a  rule,  the  Rhodes  scholar¬ 
ships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  appli¬ 
cants’  records  in  school  and  college,  supple¬ 
mented  by  personal  interviews,  and  an  in¬ 
teresting  result  of  the  experiment  tried  in 
Kentucky  was  that  the  ratings  made  through 
the  mental  tests  corresponded  in  general 
with  those  made  by  the  committee  on  the 
old  basis. 

Chicago  will  erect  a  high  school  known 
as  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School, 
which  will  cover  two  city  blocks  and  cost 
more  than  $4,000,000. 

After  forty-eight  years  of  teaching,  Alan 
Sanders,  head  of  the  mathematics  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati, 
has  retired. 

A  system  of  student  mentors  has  been 
devised  by  the  University  of  Washington 
College  of  Business  Administration.  These 
mentors  are  chosen  for  their  scholarship  and 
their  prominence  in  student  affairs.  Each 
freshman  is  assigned  to  a  mentor  to  whom 
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he  must  report  for  three  conferences  each 
quarter.  The  mentors  advise  their  charges 
about  their  studies,  try  to  interest  them  in 
student  activities,  and  generally  help  them 
get  the  most  possible  out  of  their  uni¬ 
versity  experience. 


Cornell  University  opened  this  year  with 
several  important  additions  in  the  form  of 
new  buildings.  Among  these  were  Baker 
Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  built  and  equipped 
at  a  cost  of  nearly  two  millions,  and  the  new 
dairy  building  of  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  Boldt 
Hall,  one  of  the  units  in  the  new  dormitory 
system,  has  been  nearly  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $100,000,  and  Lyon  Hall,  another  dormi¬ 
tory,  is  under  construction.  Another  im¬ 
portant  gift  to  the  college  is  the  Willard 
Straight  Memorial  Union,  which  will  be 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,000  by  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Whitney  Straight  in  memory  of 
her  husband  Major  Willard  D.  Straight, 
a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  who  was 
well  known  in  the  banking  world. 


A  Service  Bureau  for  classical  teachers 
has  been  established  at  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  by  the  American  Clas¬ 
sical  League.  The  experiment,  which  is 
planned  to  cover  a  period  of  two  years,  will 
be  maintained  through  a  special  fund 
granted  to  the  League  and  the  cooperation 
of  Teachers  College.  Miss  Frances  Sabin, 
formerly  assistant  professor  of  Latin  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  will  organize  and 
manage  the  work,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
informal  committee  of  teachers  and  others 
interested  in  the  project.  The  activities  of 
the  Service  Bureau,  which  seeks  to  act  as  a 
clearing-house  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on 
the  teaching  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  secondary 
schools,  have  been  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Collecting  and  arranging  in  a  form  suitable 
for  purposes  of  inspection  and  study  such  material 
as  may  prove  valuable  to  classical  teachers  and 
other  persons  interested  in  the  study  of  the 
classics  in  the  secondary  schools. 

(2)  Distributing  certain  parts  of  the  material 
listed  above. 


(3)  Conducting  a  correspondence  department 
for  an  exchange  of  ideas  in  general  with  teachers, 
principals,  superintendents,  and  other  persons 
who  are  interested  in  the  work  of  the  bureau; 
in  particular,  for  answering  questions  from  young 
teachers  who  are  in  need  of  advice  or  help  along 
lines  connected  with  teaching. 


Dr.  Edward  H.  Hume  has  been  elected 
president  and  the  Rev.  Brownell  Gage  pro¬ 
vost  of  Yale  in  China,  which  now  has  a 
student  body  of  more  than  four  hundred  and 
fifty,  and  a  faculty  of  nearly  one  hundred, 
comprising  both  Americans  and  Chinese. 
Dr.  Hume  has  had  an  extended  experience 
in  the  Orient,  as  after  graduating  from  Yale 
College  in  1897  and  from  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Medical  School  in  1901,  he  practised  medi¬ 
cine  in  India,  and,  upon  the  establishment 
of  Yale  in  China  in  1904  at  Changsha,  he 
became  head  of  its  medical  work.  Under  his 
direction,  in  1908  a  hospital  was  opened, 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  medical 
school,  in  which  premedical  training  was 
established  in  1913  and  graduate  work  in 
medicine  in  1916.  The  medical  school  now 
has  a  staff  of  twenty-three  physicians  and 
administrators  and  nine  niursing  instructors. 

Mr.  Gage  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College 
and  studied  at  Union  Theological  Seminary. 
He  was,  while  in  college,  a  member  of  the 
Yale  Mission  Band,  and  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Yale  in  China,  has  acted  as  chairman 
of  its  governing  board,  the  highest  adminis¬ 
trative  oflBce.  Last  year  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  academic  faculties,  which 
made  him  a  supervisory  dean  of  the  Arts 
College  and  Middle  School.  As  provost  he 
will  be  responsible  for  the  educational  func¬ 
tions  of  the  institution  not  only  on  the 
academic  side  but  from  that  of  the  Medical 
School  and  Nursing  School. 


R.  M.  Crum,  superintendent  of  Wichita 
county,  Mary  E.  Wolverton,  superintendent 
of  Abilene,  and  Superintendent  Kratochvil 
of  Clay  Center,  have  been  appointed  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of 
Kansas.  The  following  changes  among 
school  people  in  Kansas  have  taken  place 
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George  Bear  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Minneapolis,  to  succeed  O.  R.  Farris, 
who  has  accepted  the  superintendency  at 
Osborne;  A.  L.  Cross  of  Quenemo  as  super¬ 
intendent  at  Lyndon  to  succeed  Roy  V. 
Green,  who  has  accepted  the  superinten¬ 
dency  at  Phillipsburg;  and  C.  F.  Chambaugh 
as  superintendent  of  Morris  county  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mrs.  Flora  Davis. 

Among  changes  of  the  current  year  in  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Education 
are  the  following:  Dr.  James  Sullivan,  for¬ 
merly  Director  of  the  Division  of  Archives  and 
History  became  Assistant  Commissioner  for 
Secondary  Education  upon  the  retirement  of 
Dr.  Charles  F.  Wheelock;  Dr.  Alexander  C. 
Flick  succeeded  Doctor  Sullivan  as  Director 
of  the  Division  of  Archives  and  History;  Dr. 
Harold  Rypins  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners,  to 
succeed  Dr.  William  D.  Cutter,  resigned;  Mr. 
Lloyd  L.  Cheney,  Editor,  became  Director 
of  the  Administration  Division  to  succeed 
Mr.  Hiram  C.  Case,  resigned;  and  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Probes  was  appointed  Editor  to 
succeed  Mr.  Cheney. 

The  Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  Lectureship 
has  been  established  by  the  American  Math¬ 
ematical  Society  in  memory  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  mathematical  and  physical  chemist 
of  Yale  University,  who  died  in  1903.  The 
plan  is  to  have  lectures  in  semi-popular  form 
on  some  topic  in  the  field  of  mathematics 
given  by  distinguished  investigators  along 
this  line.  The  first  lecture  will  be  given 
in  New  York  City  during  the  winter  and 
will  be  followed  by  others  at  intervals  of 
about  a  year. 

Edward  R.  Gay  has  been  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Council  of  Schools  of 
Religion.  Mr.  Gay,  who  was  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  dean  of  Harvard  College,  will  have 
his  office  at  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Following  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Ernest 
E.  Cole,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools 
of  Chicago,  the  board  of  education  abolished 


the  office,  which  paid  $8,000  a  year.  Mr. 
Cole,  who  held  the  place  under  Mayor 
Thompson,  resigned  upon  the  election  of 
Mayor  Dever. 

The  vacancy  on  the  faculty  of  Amherst 
College,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Prof. 
W.  H.  Hamilton,  has  been  filled  by  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Dr.  Frank  H.  Hankins,  for¬ 
merly  professor  of  sociology  and  economics  at 
Clark  University  and  a  member  of  the  fa¬ 
culty  at  Smith  College.  Dr.  Hankins  will 
give  courses  on  “The  Present  Economic 
Order”  and  on  “Population  Problems  in 
Relation  to  Modern  Life  and  Institutions.” 

Mr.  Elbert  H.  Gary,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  will  head  an  honorary  advisory 
committee  in  the  campaign  to  raise  five  and 
a  half  million  dollars  for  endowment  and 
new  buildings  at  Northwestern  University. 
The  committee  will  include  men  of  promi¬ 
nence  in  western  political,  banking,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  circles. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Street  of  Nashwauk,  Min¬ 
nesota,  has  Leen  appointed  State  Director 
of  Elementary  Education  of  Minnesota. 
He  succeeds  Mr.  R.  B.  MacLean,  who  has 
accepted  the  presidency  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  at  Moorhead. 

By  resorting  to  a  modified  platoon  system, 
Chicago  has  admitted  403,883  children  to  the 
schools,  when  there  are  but  357,156  seats 
available. 

The  president,  trustees,  and  faculty  of  the 
Law  School  of  Columbia  University  have 
been  presented  with  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Lawyers’  Council  of  the  National 
Woman’s  Party  demanding  equal  rights  with 
men  in  admission  to  the  Columbia  Law 
School.  Discrimination  against  women  is 
alleged,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Columbia 
University  is  exempt  from  taxation,  and 
women,  as  well  as  men,  pay  taxes  and  bear 
equally  the  cost  of  public  education. 
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A  movement  to  strike  from  the  general 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  that  the  com¬ 
mon  schools  of  Georgia  should  receive  one 
half  of  the  excess  of  state  revenues  over 
$8,500,000  was  defeated  by  the  state  senate. 
It  was  proposed  that  a  definite  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $4,500,000  be  made  to  the  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  New 
Jersey  has  rendered  an  important  decision 
in  relation  to  teacher  tenure  in  the  case  of 
Clara  Planer  Nommensen  vs.  The  Hoboken 
Board  of  Education.  The  Hoboken  Board 
of  Education  had  adopted  rules  providing 
that  a  teacher’s  position  was  automatically 
vacated  by  her  marriage  or  her  absence  from 
her  duties  for  thirty  days  or  more  without 
the  consent  of  the  board  of  education.  The 
state  department  officials  held  that  a  teacher 
who  had  gained  the  protection  of  the  Teach¬ 
ers’  Tenure  of  Service  Act  of  1909  cannot  be 
deprived  of  her  position  without  the  prefer¬ 
ring  of  charges  and  the  granting  of  a  hearing, 
and  that,  even  should  it  be  shown  at  the 
hearing  that  such  teacher  had  violated  the 
rules  of  the  board  of  education,  she  cannot 
be  dismissed  unless  the  violation  of  rules  is 
found  to  constitute  in  itself  “inefficiency,  in¬ 
capacity,  conduct  unbecoming  a  teacher,  or 
other  just  cause,”  as  the  statute  provides. 
It  was  held  in  this  case  that  Mrs.  Nommen- 
sen’s  marriage,  while  violating  the  rules  of 
the  Hoboken  Board  of  Education,  did  not 
constitute  “inefficiency  or  incapacity”  and 
that  the  circumstances  attending  her  absence 
from  duty  for  over  thirty  days  were  such 
that  she  could  not  be  held  to  have  committed 
any  offense  to  justify  her  dismissal  under  the 
tenure  law.  She  was  accordingly  reinstated 
in  the  Hoboken  system. 

Parents  of  students  in  the  University  of 
Missouri  have  been  requested  by  Dr.  Strat¬ 
ton  D.  Brooks,  the  new  president,  not  to 
supply  their  children  with  automobiles  while 
in  college.  Dr.  Brooks  declares  that  the 
possession  of  automobiles  by  students  is 
detrimental  to  their  success  in  university 
work  and  that  an  unusually  large  percentage 
of  them  fail  to  graduate. 


The  mine  rescue  station  at  the  University 
of  Washington  has  been  conducting  success¬ 
ful  tests  with  a  gas  mask  designed  to  enable 
a  miner  to  rescue  himself.  The  mask  pro¬ 
vides  a  chemical  which  protects  against 
carbon  monoxide  poisoning  so  that  the 
miner  may  escape  through  the  “after  damp” 
which  follows  an  explosion. 

Five  students  in  the  University  of  Wash¬ 
ington  are  earning  their  way  through  college 
by  driving  taxicabs  in  Seattle. 

Andrew  W.  Edson,  for  twenty-five  years 
associate  superintendent  of  schools  of  New 
York  City,  who  now  resides  at  Shrewsbury, 
Massachusetts,  has  been  obliged  to  cancel 
all  his  fall  and  winter  engagements  for  insti¬ 
tute  and  college  work,  because  of  a  severe 
spinal  trouble.  He  hopes  to  resume  his 
lecture  work  in  the  early  spring. 

The  Fifty-fourth  meeting  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Superintendence  of  the  National 
Education  Association  will  be  held  at 
Chicago,  February  24-28,  under  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  State  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  of  Massachusetts. 

The  National  Education  Association  will 
hold  its  annual  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  June  29-July  5, 1924.  Members  will 
thus  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  re¬ 
modeled  headquarters  of  the  Association, 
as  well  as  to  enjoy  the  many  features  of 
interest  in  our  national  Capital. 

On  November  26,  a  group  of  leading 
educators  engaged  in  administrative  duties 
in  western  Pennsylvania,  met  at  the  Faculty 
Club  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
formed  a  permanent  organization  with 
Superintendent  Graham  of  New  Castle 
as  president  and  Superintendent  Stone  of 
Munhall  as  secretary-treasurer.  The  day 
was  given  over  to  a  consideration  of  com¬ 
munity  building  programs  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  N.  L.  Engelhardt  of  Columbia 
University.  The  discussion  of  Doctor  En- 
gelhardt’s  address  was  led  by  Superinten- 
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dents  Graham  of  New  Castle  and  Gamble  of 
Sharon.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
afternoon  session  was  a  round-table  discus¬ 
sion  of  a  number  of  school-building  plans 
submitted  for  study  and  criticism.  The 
new  association  was  formed  to  take  the 
place  of  a  similar  organization  which  has 
been  a  part  of  the  Education  Association  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  with  the  end  in 
view  of  affording  the  members  more  frequent 
meetings  and  the  opportunity  to  devote 
more  time  to  the  consideration  of  single 
topics.  The  first  meeting  was  arranged  by 
Dr.  S.  B.  Davis  of  the  Department  of 
Educational  Administration  and  Dr.  C.  W. 
Hunt  of  the  Extra-Mural  Division  of  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

The  Vocational  Education  Association  of 
the  Middle  West  will  hold  its  tenth  annual 
convention,  at  the  Hotel  Chase,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  January  16-17-18-19,  1924.  A 
splendid  program  is  being  prepared,  dealing 
with  all  phases  of  vocational  education,  in¬ 
cluding  agriculture,  home  economics,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  commercial  education, 
trade  and  industrial  education,  part-time 
schools,  cooperative  industrial  training,  fore- 
manship  training,  and  a  host  of  other  topics. 
The  committee  on  local  arrangements  is 
headed  by  Supt.  J.  J.  Maddox,  as  general 
chairman,  assisted  by  others  from  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  the  city.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  program,  a  valuable  commercial 
exhibit,  displaying  all  the  latest  type  of 
equipment  for  vocational  education,  will  be 
a  prominent  feature. 

Educators  all  over  the  country,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  interested  in  child 
welfare,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Dr.  John 
H.  Finley  has  accepted  the  presidency  of  the 
National  Child  Welfare  Association  of  70 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  As  President 
of  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as 
Commissioner  of  Education  of  New  York 


State,  and  now  as  associate  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  Doctor  Finley  has  played 
a  significant  part  in  the  educational,  philan¬ 
thropic,  and  literary  world.  The  National 
Child  Welfare  Association  is  well  known  in 
educational  circles  as  the  earliest  and  most 
extensive  producer  of  educational  posters 
on  all  phases  of  child  welfare,  physical, 
mental,  and  moral. 


Worldwide  adoption  of  the  metric  units 
of  weights  and  measures  was  strongly  urged 
at  the  World  Conference  on  Education, 
recently  held  in  San  Francisco.  The  metric 
resolution,  passed  for  the  conference,  was 
discussed  in  the  group  session  on  Greater 
Unification  in  Science,  the  committee  in 
charge  being  Y.  Ishimura  (for  Asia),  Dr. 
Maria  de  Maetzu  (for  Europe)  and  Percy 
E.  Rowell,  Chairman  (for  America). 

In  certifying  the  metric  action,  Augustus 
O.  Thomas,  president  of  the  world  con¬ 
ference,  gives  hearty  endorsement  of  the 
proposal  to  place  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  decimal  metric  basis.  Our 
country  is  the  only  civilized  nation,  except 
the  British,  that  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
metric  system. 


Illinois  Wesleyan  University  announces 
the  following  additions  to  her  liberal  arts 
faculty:  Dr.  E.  E.  Leisy,  Professor  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  Dr.  H.  P.  Pettit,  professor  of 
mathematics,  formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
University  of  Illinois;  Dr.  F.  M.  Thrasher, 
from  the  University  of  Chicago,  professor 
of  sociology;  Professor  R.  E.  Browns  of 
Northwestern,  professor  of  education;  Pro¬ 
fessor  R.  M.  Chase,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  professor  of  ancient  languages. 
The  University  received  one  third  of  a 
million  dollars  this  summer  through  the 
Bi-Conference  movement  in  Illinois.  The 
total  registration  in  the  three  colleges  of 
the  university  has  for  the  first  time  passed 
the  one-thousand  mark. 


REVIEWS 


American  Literature. — By  Percy  H.  Boyn¬ 
ton.  Ginn  and  Company,  1923.  462 

pp.  $1.60. 

The  object  of  literary  study  should  be  to 
bring  the  student  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  literature  itself.  First-hand  knowl¬ 
edge  is  inestimably  better  than  a  second¬ 
hand  report.  Books  about  books  stand  be¬ 
tween  us  and  that  which  we  should  experi¬ 
ence  for  ourselves;  they  consume  our  time 
and  energy,  so  that  often,  although  we  read 
much,  we  do  not  read  the  great  book  or  the 
great  poem.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  that  we 
Americans  are  realizing  this  truth  more  and 
more;  if  we  learn  to  act  upon  it,  we  shall 
become  a  less  superficial  and  a  more  cultured 
people.  And  yet,  as  every  one  knows  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  teaching  litera¬ 
ture,  so  interrelated  are  works,  authors, 
places,  and  times,  that  some  knowledge  of 
each  is  necessary  in  order  to  arrive  at  correct 
understanding  and  appreciation.  If  one  is 
going  to  journey  intelligently  into  the  golden 
realm  of  literature,  one  must  have  prelimin¬ 
ary  knowledge  of  the  way.  So  far  as  Ameri¬ 
can  literature  is  concerned,  Mr.  Boynton’s 
book  is  both  map  and  guide;  with  it  in  hand, 
one  may  always  know  the  way  and  enjoy  the 
journey. 

The  author  has  succeeded  because  he 
knew  what  he  wanted  to  do  and  was  able  to 
do  it.  His  object  throughout  has  been  to 
place  the  emphasis  on  the  literature;  his 
book  exists  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
directing  students  to  the  works  of  the  au¬ 
thors  under  consideration.  He  gives  his¬ 
torical  background,  he  unfolds  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  authors,  he  explains  technical  terms, 
but  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  realize  his 
purpose  of  making  it  possible  to  read  and  to 
understand  specific  works.  With  the  text 
he  has  combined  chronological  charts,  sum¬ 
marizing  outlines,  directive  questions,  sug¬ 
gested  readings,  and  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tions.  And  in  the  preface  he  has  voiced  a 


truth  that  needs  to  be  more  widely  recog¬ 
nized  and  acted  upon:  “The  final  agent  in 
the  teaching  of  literature  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  presides  in  the  classroom.” 
In  short,  Mr.  Boynton  is  to  be  congratulated 
upon  having  prepared  one  of  the  best  guides 
to  the  study  of  American  literature  in  high 
school. 

The  volume  is  substantially  and  attrac¬ 
tively  made;  the  print  is  clear,  the  binding 
strong.  Ginn  and  Company  deserve  com¬ 
mendation  upon  the  quality  of  their  work¬ 
manship.  I  doubt  whether  their  books  are 
excelled  in  sheer  craft  by  those  of  any  other 
publishing  house  in  America.  In  these  days 
of  much  inferior  performance,  I  think  it  is 
wholesome  to  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
high-school  students  books  that  silently 
proclaim  the  gospel  of  honest  work. 

Waldo  H.  Dunn. 

Department  of  English, 

The  College  of  Wooster, 

Wooster,  Ohio. 

Elementary  Sociology. — By  Ross  L.  Fin¬ 
ney.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  &  Company, 
1923.  234  pp. 

This  volume  is  intended  as  a  text  for 
classes  in  sociology  in  high  schools  and  junior 
colleges.  Its  central  purpose,  as  given  in 
the  preface,  “is  to  explain  the  fundamental 
social  institutions  ”  rather  than  to  deal  with 
social  problems.  The  emphasis  conse¬ 
quently  falls  upon  the  normal  working  of 
these  institutions  rather  than  upon  social 
disorders.  The  book,  however,  “aspires  to 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  textbook  in 
Sociology.  It  is,  in  a  way,  an  elementary 
treatise  in  Ethics.”  Each  chapter  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  “problems”  and  by  a 
brief  list  of  “Supplementary  Readings.” 

In  spite  of  its  title  page,  the  book  is  for 
the  most  part  not  sociology:  seven  of  the 
thirteen  chapters  fall  entirely  outside  the 
domain  of  the  science — there  are  two  on 
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‘‘Industry,”  and  one  each  on  ‘‘The  Standard  (in  its  new  bad  sense)  of  authority  and  tra- 
of  Living,”  “Government,”  “Education,”  dition. 

“Morals,”  and  “Religion.”  These  are  Such  a  book  can  have  no  contribution  for 
things  that  make  up  the  object-matter  of  us.  No  one  really  in  earnest  would,  if  in¬ 
distinct  sciences  and  do  not  call  for  a  supple-  formed,  read  its  lengthy  but  its  superseded 
mentary  treatment  in  an  elementary  text  discussions.  The  situation  contemplated 
on  sociology.  The  chapters  that  have  to  by  its  author  (1st  edition  1882,  4th  edition 
do  with  matters  sociological  are  not  in  all  1908)  was  too  different  from  that  confront- 
respects  satisfactory:  they  do  not  come  to  ing  us.  Imagine  one  who  must  grapple 
grips  with  the  problems  of  human  behavior,  with  the  problems  of  our  high  school,  from 
The  discussion  lacks  the  logical  organization  which  about  one  in  ten  goes  to  college,  reading 
so  desirable  in  an  elementary  text.  The  that  “the  gymnasium  developed  as  the  pre¬ 
book  contains  a  considerable  number  of  paratory  school  of  the  university  and  only 
minor  inaccuracies  and  is  shot  through  with  as  such  can  it  be  a  member  of  an  organic 
the  type  of  moralizing  so  offensive  to  system  of  education.”  To  read  such  is  to 
adolescent  students  and  so  out  of  place  in  put  one’s  self  into  another  world,  not  into 
scientific  discussion.  The  best  that  may  living  American  education.  It  is  to  face  un- 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  relatively  harmless;  realities.  If  we  learn  from  such,  it  is  as 
one  cannot  imagine  a  social  science  teacher  from  other  ancient  history  and  not  from 
choosing  it  as  the  basis  for  a  course.  present  grappling  with  present  problems. 

E.  B.  Reuter.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  transla- 

University  of  Iowa.  tion?  This  the  reviewer  does  not  know, 

but  its  tendency  is  more  obvious  and  most 
The  Science  of  Education  in  its  Sociological  unfortunate.  The  book  if  used  at  all  will  be 
and  Historical  Aspects.  By  Otto  studied  in  classes  of  education  where  young 
William.  Authorized  translation  from  people,  often  the  first  generation  of  immi- 
the  4th  German  edition  by  Felix  M.  grants,  are  forming  their  outlook  upon  edu- 
Kirsch,  O.  M.  Cap.  Volume  II.  Arch-  cation  and  its  function.  In  the  degree  that 
abbey  Press,  Beatty,  Pennsylvania,  this  book  gets  in  its  exclusive  and  legitimate 
1922.  Pp.  XX -1-505.  effect,  in  that  same  degree  will  be  widened  a 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  book  will  most  serious  cleavage  in  American  life,  a 
serve  American  educational  interests.  The  cleavage  responsible  for  much  that  is  most 
fault  is  not  in  the  translation.  That  has  regrettable,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
been  well  done.  The  fault  lies  deeper.  Oregon  law  of  1922.  Why  thresh  old  straw? 
The  book  calls  itself  the  “science  of  edu-  Why  segregate  thought?  Why  widen  the 
cation.”  In  this  country,  above  all  others,  cleavage? 

a  science  of  education  is  in  process  of  William  Heard  Kilpatrick. 

becoming,  based  on  experiment  and  more  Teachers  College,  Columbia  UxiviaisiTY, 
refined  measurement.  Its  most  notable  New  York  City. 
achievements  as  yet  are  in  educational 

psychology  with  its  applications,  in  scientific  How  to  Experiment  in  Education.  By 
measurement  of  intelligence  and  achieve-  William  A.  McCall.  The  Macmil- 

ment,  and  in  the  application  of  measurement  Ian  Company.  1923.  Pp.  xiv-281. 

to  educational  administration.  But  from  Two  rather  distinct  attitudes  toward  the 
this  book,  although  the  ground  covered  calls  educational  profession  may  be  found  among 
for  it,  no  student  will  catch  even  one  little  those  who  are  in  it.  One  group  of  teachers 
hint  that  there  is  this  newer  science  of  edu-  look  upon  their  calling  as  a  sort  of  priest- 
cation  awaiting  his  thought.  The  “science”  hood  into  which  only  the  elect  can  be  ad- 
of  this  book  is  poles  apart  from  that  science;  mitted.  This  group  takes  more  or  less  pains 
its  clear  characteristic  is  the  rationalization  to  develop  and  use  certain  passwords  and 
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symbols  which  enable  them  to  communicate 
easily  with  each  other,  but  which  at  the 
same  time  set  them  apart  from  the  unini¬ 
tiated.  Professor  McCall  seems  to  be  a 
member  of  this  group. 

How  to  Experiment  in  Education  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  same  author’s  How  to  Measure  in 
Education.  The  author  and  his  students 
will  doubtless  find  it  possible  to  use  it  for 
several  years  as  a  text-book.  Other  stu¬ 
dents  of  education  may  occasionally  take 
time  to  study  out  the  common-sense  mean¬ 
ings  of  the  formulae  provided  and  perhaps 
to  organize  experimental  work  along  the 
sensible  plans  suggested.  The  average 
teacher  and  principal  will  probably  not  have 
the  patience,  however,  to  decipher  such 
paragraphs  as  the  following: 

Just  as  SDD  needed  EC  for  its  interpretation, 
so  SDMEC  needs  an  ECMEC  for  its  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Since,  as  was  pointed  out  above,  MEC 
is  really  a  D  still,  and  since  SDMEC  is  really 
an  SDD  still,  the  regular  EC  formula  with  its 
customary  interpretation  may  be  used.  In  this 
situation  the  formula  becomes 

MEC 

ECMEC  =  - 

2.78  SDMEC 

There  has  been  a  real  need  for  critical 
analysis  and  presentation  of  sound  methods 
of  experimentation  in  education.  Professor 
McCall  has  done  a  service  to  the  profession 
but  has  done  it  in  such  a  way  that  only  a  few 
unusually  abstract-minded  educators  will  be 
able  to  profit  directly  by  his  labors. 

M.  R.  Trabue. 

Director,  Bureau  of  Educational  Research, 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Labor  and  Cost  of  the  Teaching  of 
English  in  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools  with  especial  reference  to  Eng¬ 
lish  Composition  (sixteenth  edition, 
revised  and  extended). — By  Edwin 
M.  Hopkins.  Published  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
1923.  40  pp. 

The  sixteenth  edition  of  the  report  on  the 
Labor  and  Cost  of  the  Teaching  of  English 
in  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  compiled 


by  Edwin  M.  Hopkins,  University  of  Kan¬ 
sas,  and  published  by  the  National  Council 
of  English  Teachers,  should  be  compulsory 
reading  for  all  who  make  budgets,  fix  salaries, 
and  distribute  the  teaching  load  in  high 
schools  and  colleges.  In  thirty-six  pages  it 
summarizes  the  whole  case  for  the  multitudes 
of  pupils  who  are  compelled  to  devote  one 
fourth  of  their  time  in  the  secondary  schools, 
and  about  one  eighth  in  the  colleges,  to 
English  study  under  conditions  that  render 
inferior  results  absolutely  certain.  It  shows 
administrative  officers  what  needs  to  be 
done  if  they  really  wish  the  English  language 
to  be  written  and  spoken  in  this  country. 
So  long  as  present  conditions  continue  they 
are  sinning  against  the  light;  for  the  truth 
of  the  matter  has  been  put  before  them  in 
previous  editions  of  this  pamphlet  for  the 
last  fifteen  years.  So  far  as  the  conclusions 
represent  consensus  of  opinion,  they  are  the 
practically  unanimous  opinion  of  theEnglish- 
teaching  profession.  Those  who  are  tempted 
to  make  speeches  on  Americanizing  America 
should  refrain  until  they  have  read  and  di¬ 
gested  this  pamphlet.  It  will  give  them  the 
fundamental  thought  for  their  message. 

J.  V.  Denney. 

Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

The  Education  of  Women — Its  Social 
Background  and  Its  Problems. — By 
WiLLYSTiNE  Goodsell.  The  Macmillan 
Company.  1923. 

The  present  volume  of  the  Textbook 
Series,  in  which  the  author  has  also  written 
A  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and 
Educational  Institution^  is  a  disinterested 
and  excellently  arranged  discussion  of  the 
chief  phases  of  women’s  education  and  the 
problems  it  has  created.  The  style  of  peda¬ 
gogical  treatises  is  a  subject  one  could  wish 
for  space  to  discourse  upon.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  the  subject  matter,  perhaps,  that 
fashions  for  them  a  very  lengthy  language. 
The  Education  of  Women  is  a  book  decidedly 
better  in  this  regard  than  one,  apparently, 
has  any  right  to  expect.  It  is  packed  with 
invaluable  special  information  and  is  still 
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readable.  A  very  intricate  statistical  prob¬ 
lem,  such  as  “College  Women  and  the  Mar¬ 
riage  Rate,”  is  skilfully  handled  in  the  second 
chapter,  a  chapter  that  every  teacher  in  a 
girls’  college  ought  to  read,  and  which  he 
will  find  entertaining  as  well  as  technically 
important.  The  reviewer  recalls  noticing 
some  years  ago  that  Smith  College  alumnae 
were  nearly  twice  as  apt  to  be  married  ten 
years  after  graduation  if  they  lived  in 
St.  Louis  as  they  were  if  they  lived  in  Boston, 
and  less  apt  to  be  married  in  either  place 
than  they  would  be  had  they  not  gone  to 
college  at  all.  But  to  what  this  was  due, 
and  whether  the  risk  to  matrimony  from  a 
college  education  is  a  fair  risk  to  run  he  was 
in  some  doubt  till  he  read  this  sanely  in¬ 
forming  chapter.  Since  then  he  has  been 
able  to  pursue  his  task  of  improving  the  risk 
without  further  qualms. 

Throughout  her  volume  Miss  Goodsell 
comes  to  sane,  well-ordered  conclusions, 
especially  in  regard  to  questions  of  sex,  sex 
differentiation  in  courses  of  study,  questions 
of  sex  apropos  of  manners,  morals,  and 
health.  To  these  matters  she  devotes  many 
illuminating  pages.  The  weak  ^pot  in  the 
book  is  probably  the  chapter  on  cultural 
vs.  vocational  education,  and  it  illustrates, 
too,  the  general  lack  in  the  book  of  a  pithy 
and  rememberable  philosophy. 

Such  a  philosophy  is  as  much  needed  in  a 
carefully  documented  work  of  this  sort,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  whole,  as  it  is  in  a  brief 
presidential  address.  A  great  work  on 
modern  education  that  uses  painstakingly 
and  with  vision  the  results  of  such  investiga¬ 
tions  as  Miss  Goodsell’s  is  still  to  be  written. 
Meanwhile  both  teachers  and  public  will 
somewhat  neglect  these  more  laborious 
efforts  and  quote  the  college  presidents  or 
such  abbreviations  as  Mr.  D.  H.  Lawrence’s 
article  in  the  July  Adelphi  on  “Education 
and  Sex.”  From  this  I  will  quote  a  sentence 
to  balance  a  statement  of  Miss  Goodsell’s 
regarding  male  and  female  ability.  “Of 
course  a  woman  should  stick  to  her  own 
natural  emotional  positivity.  But  then 
man  must  stick  to  his  own  positivity  of 
heingy  of  action,  disinterested,  non-domestic. 


male  action,  which  is  not  devoted  to  the 
increase  of  the  female.  Once  man  vacates 
his  camp  of  sincere  [?]  passionate  positivity 
in  disinterested  being,  his  supreme  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  fulfil  his  own  profoundest 
impluses,  with  reference  to  none  but  God 
or  his  own  soul,  not  taking  woman  into 
account  at  all,  in  this  primary  responsibility 
to  his  own  deepest  soul;  once  man  vacates 
this  strong  citadel  of  his  own  genuine,  not 
spurious,  divinity;  then  in  comes  woman, 
picks  up  the  sceptre,  and  begins  to  conduct 
a  rag-time  band.”  This  is  probably  Mr. 
Lawrence  at  his  worst  or  else  at  his  smartest 
— it  is  diflBcult  to  make  out  which — and  yet 
the  idea  is  lodged  in  the  mind  and  will  fer¬ 
ment  there.  And  though  I  have  greater 
respect  for  Miss  Goodsell’s  pages  I  confess 
that  the  notion  I  get  from  them  are  not 
ideas,  in  the  powerful  sense.  When,  that 
is.  Miss  Goodsell,  writing  about  male  and 
female  ability,  concludes  that,  “so  long  as 
women  form  standards  of  married  life  with 
which  they  refuse  to  compromise;  so  long  as 
society  affords  them  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  trained  powers  in  congenial  work;  and, 
above  all,  so  long  as  the  doors  of  economic 
opportunity  are  shut  in  the  face  of  the  mar¬ 
ried  woman,  there  will  be  women,  college- 
trained  and  otherwise,  who  will  not  marry,” 
I  confess  that  I  do  not  care,  apropos  of  this 
particular  sentence,  whether  they  marry  or 
not.  For  I  am  predisposed  by  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence’s  idea  to  attend  to  my  own  affairs 
and  not  vacate  the  camp  of  my  “sincere 
and  passionate  positivity  in  disinterested 
being.” 

R.  A.  Rice. 

Smith  College. 

The  Pre-School  Child. — By  Arnold  Gesell. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1923. 

264  pp.  $1.90. 

During  the  last  five  years,  a  renewed  in¬ 
terest  in  the  education  of  the  pre-school 
child  has  appeared.  It  has  outgrown  the 
mysticism  of  Froebel  and  the  very  complete 
simplicity  of  Pastor  Oberlin.  Books  and 
pamphlets  on  nursery  education,  nursery 
schools,  the  kindergarten,  Montessori 
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schools,  etc.,  have  appeared  from  various 
sources.  Among  recent  contributions  to 
this  literature  is  The  Pre-School  Child  by 
Arnold  Gesell  of  Yale  University,  already 
known  for  his  contributions  in  other  phases 
of  primary  and  elementary  education.  The 
complete  title  is  The  Pre-School  Child  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Public  Hygiene  and  Educa¬ 
tion. 

The  author  remarks  in  the  preface  that 
the  pre-school  years  have  been  called  “The 
neglected  pre-school  years”  and  a  “No¬ 
man’s  land”  in  the  field  of  social  endeavor. 
“Scientific  investigation  has  reflected  a 
similar  tendency,  and  we  know  less  about 
the  capacities,  developmental  needs,  and 
norms  of  children  of  pre-school  age  than  of 
any  other  period  of  growth.  .  .  .  It  is 

remarkable  how  little  we  really  know  about 
them.  .  .  .  This  brief  volume  attempts 

an  inventory  and  interpretation  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  with  the  hope  that  the  reader  will  be 
guided  in  making  his  own  estimates.” 

The  author  has  done  well  in  choosing  from 
the  great  range  of  miscellaneous  literature 
and  has  organized  his  selected  material  into 
units  convenient  for  reading.  Problems  of 
numerous  types  are  described  from  the  liter¬ 
ature  on  them:  nursery  schools,  and  nurser¬ 
ies,  kindergartens,  orphans  and  illegitimate 
children,  home  care  and  hygiene  of  the  pre¬ 
school  child,  public  control  and  agencies  for 
care  of  pre-school  children,  general  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  pre-school  period,  desirable 
conditions  accompanying  entrance  of  pre¬ 
school  child  into  school.  There  are  also 
chapters  on  children  handicapped  by  ill 
health  or  deformity,  and  on  the  education 
needed  to  prepare  persons  to  be  parents — an 
idea  yet  too  novel  to  be  represented  in 
practice  in  many  places,  even  though  it  was 
advocated  by  Herbert  Spencer  a  genera¬ 
tion  ago. 

The  material  is  recent  enough  to  include 
references  to  the  Merrill-Palmer  School  of 
Detroit,  and  the  development  of  pre¬ 
school  hygiene  during  the  war  period,  but  is 
lacking  in  data  on  the  rather  remarkable 


developments  since  the  war,  like  that  in 
Ohio,  of  pre-school  hygiene  directed  by  an 
army  of  public-health  nurses. 

To  one  who  has  observed  the  comparative 
ignorance  and  carelessness  of  many  physi¬ 
cians  in  their  treatment  of  babies,  mothers, 
and  pre-school  children,  this  book  will  give 
hope  of  better  things.  To  the  social  worker, 
it  will  supply  facts  to  be  used  in  a  necessary 
everyday  battle  for  better  care  of  childhood 
physically,  morally,  mentally,  and  spiritu¬ 
ally.  To  the  public-health  physicians  and 
nurses,  this  book  will  be  an  aid,  crammed 
as  it  is  with  data  justifying  their  combat 
against  ignorance,  filth,  disease,  crime,  mal- 
nourishment,  and  a  dozen  other  conditions 
that  keep  children  from  their  normal  life. 
To  the  teacher  and  school  oflficer,  this  book 
will  give  an  added — sometimes  a  new  vision, 
of  what  education  ought  to  be  beyond  the 
three  R’s. 

As  a  text-book,  the  book  is  useful  in  the 
following  respects:  choice  of  information 
included;  general  organization;  tabular  form 
of  data  in  many  cases;  a  general  bibliography 
at  the  end  of  the  text.  It  will  be  found  lack¬ 
ing  as  a  most  useful  textbook  in  the  following 
respects:  (1)  it  provides  nothing  but  informa¬ 
tion  and  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  will  as  a 
rule  be  used  as  a  means  of  getting  informa¬ 
tion  only;  (2)  it  lacks  problem  exercises  and 
projects  which  are  much  needed  in  text-books 
to  help  bridge  the  gap  between  possessed 
information  and  application  of  knowledge; 
(3)  it  lacks  useful  summaries;  (4)  it  lacks 
references  conveniently  located  with  each 
chapter.  Even  the  general  bibliography 
in  Appendix  H  contains  but  twenty-eight 
articles  and  books,  and  this  is  too  brief  for  a 
very  useful  text-book  in  these  days  of  educa¬ 
tional  activity. 

However,  the  merits  outweigh  the  defects 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  author  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  contribute  material  to  this  phase  of 
education  and  social  service. 

A.  R.  Mead. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University. 

Delaware,  Ohio 
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John  R,  Voorhis,  author  of  the  first 
article  in  this  issue,  is  president  of  the  Board 
of  Elections  for  New  York  City — and  a 
Sachem  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  is  in  his 
ninety-fifth  year.  Judge  Voorhis  has  qual¬ 
ified  for  a  place  in  an  educational  journal 
by  the  strenuous  fight  he  made  in  New  York 
in  behalf  of  a  higher  suffrage  standard.  He 
has  been,  outside  the  Board  of  Regents,  the 
most  important  factor  in  formulating  and 
making  effective  the  literacy  test  for  the 
ballot  in  New  York  State.  ^Thomas  M. 
Thompson  is  associate  professor  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  and  education  in  Colgate  University. 
His  article  on  “Intelligence  Tests  and 
Democracy  in  Education”  is  orthodox  on 
the  subject  of  tests.  The  Educational 
Review  will  publish  in  the  near  future  an¬ 
other  article  on  intelligence  tests  which  will 
doubtless  need  to  be  characterized  otherwise. 
^Samuel  W.  Patterson  is  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  English  in  the  New  York  Train¬ 
ing  School  for  Teachers,  New  York  City. 
^Henry  Neumann  is  Leader  of  the  Brooklyn 
Society  of  Ethical  Culture  and  teacher  of 
education  and  ethics  in  the  Ethical  Culture 
School,  New  York  City.  Doctor  Neumann 
also  writes  and  lectures  extensively.  ^H. 
N.  Sherwood  is  professor  of  history  and 
head  of  that  department  in  Franklin  College, 
Franklin,  Indiana.  Articles  by  Professor 
Sherwood  have  appeared  in  various  historical 
journals.  ^E.  B.  de  Sauze  is  director  of 
modern  languages  in  the  Cleveland  public 
schools.  Doctor  De  Sauze  is  an  influence 
for  progress  in  modern  language  instruction 
in  the  Middle  West.  ^ Allan  L.  Carter, 
who  is  now  enjoying  a  sabbatical  year 
abroad,  is  assistant  professor  of  English  in 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  ^Carl  R. 
Woodward  was  born  on  a  farm;  had  his 
early  education  in  a  rural  school;  worked  on 
a  farm;  taught  a  rural  school;  taught  agron¬ 
omy  in  Rutgers;  is  editor  of  New  Jersey 
Agriculture^  and  a  contributor  to  Country 
Gentleman  and  Farm  and  Fireside.  With 


this  experience  he  ought  to  know  what  should 
be  taught  in  an  agricultural  college.  1[H.  E. 
Stone  is  dean  of  men  in  West  Virginia  Uni¬ 
versity,  Morgantown,  West  Virginia.  l[As 
proof  of  our  desire  to  present  all  sides  of  a 
question,  note  the  titles  of  the  eighth,  ninth, 
and  tenth  articles  in  this  issue:  “The  Curri¬ 
culum  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,”  “Vo¬ 
cational  Education  for  Business,”  and 
“Vocational  vs.  Cultural  Training.”  It 
was  almost  with  malice  aforethought  that 
we  put  this  last  article  in  close  proximity 
to  the  two  preceding  it.  Everett  S.  Lyon 
is  its  author.  Reverend  Mr.  Lyon  is  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Norwich, 
Vermont.  ^Content  or  Methods?  This 
is  the  problem  that  faces  the  one-year  nor¬ 
mal  schools.  Fred  L.  Teal,  as  Director 
of  such  a  normal  school  at  Canton,  Ohio, 
has  adopted  and  describes  for  us  in  his 
article  in  this  issue,  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
sensible  solution.  He  accepts  neither  horn 
of  the  dilemma;  he  makes  content  and  meth¬ 
ods  interlocking. 


“PROBLEMS  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION” 

By  UWRENCE  A.  SHARP,  Ph.  D. 

A  new  textbook  in  a  new  form;  180  pages,  notebook  size, 
blbliograpby  and  problems  especially  adapted  for  study  groups 
of  teachers  and  for  college  and  normal  school  classes.  Re¬ 
leased  from  press  December  S,  1923.  Price,  75  cents. 
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PAYSON  SMITH,  worthy  successor  to 
Horace  Mann  as  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Massachusetts  is  President  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  which  will  be 
in  session  at  Chicago,  February  24-^8 


f 


A X7ILLIAM  H.  HOLMES,  everywhere  re- 
»  ▼  garded  as  an  exponent  of  advanced  move¬ 
ments  in  school  administration  was  recently 
given  a  reception  by  the  people  of  Mount 
Vernon  (New  York)  in  recognition  of  the  tenth 
anniversary’  of  his  superintendency  in  that  city 


Marie  GUGLE,  as  assistant  superintend¬ 
ent  of  schools  in  Toledo  and  Columbus 
(Ohio)  has  won  an  enviable  reputation  both  * 
as  an  administrator  and  as  a  writer  of  at¬ 
tractive  textbooks 


Dwight  B.  WALDO,  first  President  of  the 
state  normal  school  at  Marquette,  Mich¬ 
igan  (1899-1904);  first  President  of  the  state 
normal  school  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  (1904- 
1922)  and  reorganizer  of  the  normal  school  at 
Bellingham,  Washington,  (1922-23)  has  earned 
the  title,  “Organizer  of  Normal  Schools” 


